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| History---A War-Time Subject 


ARE THE SCHOOLS UNDER YOUR CHARGE TEACHING DEMOCRACY ? 
rd and Bagley’s 


- This is the only elementary textbook that provides a course in the de- 
velopment of democracy in America in accord with the spirit of this 
question. It is not another textbook in American history, but a different 
textbook of a new type, in accord with the demands of the year 1918. As 
regards this — war, Chapter X XIII gives the best exposition of its 
issues yet offered for children of the elementary school. A brief survey 
of the table of contents will prove, to yeur satisfaction, that the authors 
have viewed the teaching of history in our elementary schools in an en- 
tirely new perspective. The reading of a few chapters will make you an 
enthusiastic advocate of this history. 


A BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF HISTORY 


_ Simpson’s 


| " SUPERVISED STUDY IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


There is snantbiieiee ke no subject in the school curriculum which offers 
greater ilities for the eenpniee of Supervised Study than Ameri- 
ean eee. The author here gives a detailed outline of suggestive les- 
sons touching upon many of the great een in American history. Each 
lesson shows a careful organization of subject matter and a detailed de- 
gg gery of methods of procedure in applying the principles of education 

“« New ib dipinioteatirs Vision.”’ 


A BOOK THAT IS MORE THAN A THEORY 
THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


Because of the author's qualifications, The Teaching of History is more 
than atheory. It is the outgrowth of twenty-five years of study, observa- 
tion and experiment. It is a product of direct experiance in the classroom. 
The distinguishing features of this book are: sketches of history 
teaching from the seventeenth century to the present; a general descrip- 
tion approval of the present theory and practice in the principal 
countries of Europe and in the United States; a full diseussion of the 
sega of grading history, with specific suggestions for the solution of 
blem; a new approach to the question of aims and values; a 


_ Johnson’s 


: spec treatment of topics usually disposed of in a few generalities; and 


pplication of or. In this last connection the author aims to 
tell teachers specifically what to do with different types of material. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Dallas Chicago Atlanta Boston San Francisco 


“HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


$1.20 
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Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy and Literature 
of Education 


Vor. XXXIX. NOVEMBER, 1918 No. 3 


Education: The Socializing of the Individual. 


M. Jay Frannery, Department or Latin, Centrat Hien 
Scnoot, Hamitron, Onto. 


SINCE the dawn of history man has been interested 
in the education of his children, ‘and every gener- 
S ation has made some formal effort to put the suc- 


ceeding generation into possession of all the arts 

of life acquired up to its time. In the early ages 

these efforts were very crude and were based upon 

: no well thought-out scheme. Education, like all 
ommmommmm® +h arts of man, had its early rule-of-thumb period. 
And, like all the arts that deal with man as a social being, it 
developed a science very slowly. The arts that assist man to 
control the external world of material things present a much 
simpler problem than do the social arts: the arts of religion, of 
government, of industrial co-operation, of education. As a con- 
sequence, man developed a science of astronomy, of physics, of 
chemistry, long before he developed a science of political economy 
or of sociology. Notwithstanding the production of sporadic 
works on social science and education from Plato to Herbert 
Spencer, nothing even faintly resembling a science appeared in 
these fields until recent years. Not until the closing years of the 
nineteenth century and the opening years of the twentieth, with 
the disappearance of the introspective psychologist and of psy- 
chology from the standpoint of the experient, and the advent of 
the experimentalist and statistician and of psychology from the 
standpoint of the external observer, has any advance worthy of 
the name been made toward a science of education. At the pres- 
ent time there seems to be no doubt in the minds of writers on 
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education and professors in teachers’ colleges that more than a 
beginning has been made, and that, within a very few years, 
we shall have a science as well-rounded and firmly established as 
are the physical sciences. Nay, more, this feeling of assurance 
has passed beyond college walls, and already writers for literary 
magazines and popular journals are telling us that the older 
rule-of-thumb schoolmaster is doomed to early extinction, and 
that the day of the scientific specialist is at hand. 

This is very interesting and encouraging, if true, and every 
one at all concerned for advancement in this important depart- 
ment of human endeavor (and who is not?) should give earnest 
heed. So many blunders, nay even crimes, have been committed 
in the name of education, and so many innocent children have 
suffered untold misery at the hands of ignorant empiricists in 
the past that every humane person should welcome the advent of 
a science which will render it impossible for sciolists to perpetrate 
these or similar crimes in the future. 

But it is the part of wisdom for one, no matter how anxious 
he may be to see developed in his day a real science of education, 
when he is asked to accept a body of doctrine as an unimpeachable 
science, to examine carefully the evidence presented for it. This 
is especially desirable, indeed necessary, in the case of the social 
as contrasted with the physical sciences. For man is a being so 
complex, so utterly unlike any other being in his universe, that 
inferences drawn from the inorganic world or from the world of 
brute life, must be applied to him with very great caution. Psy- 
chologically man is in the world of nature a “sport.” Even those 
who accept whole-heartedly the doctrine of his evolution from 
lower forms and his kinship biologically and psychologically with 
the brute, recognize that in him the advocates of the special crea- 
tion of species have their strongest argument. 

Then, too, the early history of the older social sciences, of which 
the classical political economy may serve as an example, suggests 
caution, and illustrates the fact that the most fallacious arguments, 
and inferences drawn from the most superficial observation and 
vitiated by absurd assumptions, may have all the appearance of 
verisimilitude. The hypostasis of the “economic man,” with his 
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purely economic motives, his enlightened self-interest, his perfect 
mobility, and the doctrine of laissez faire based on these assump- 
tions, were bulwarked by arguments that seemed unanswerable. 
Especially after the publication of the early works of Spencer 
and Darwin did the doctrine seem to be firmly and finally estab- 
lished. But its advocates were not content to rest their claims 
on the argument from analogy. The science of statistics, as 
applied to human conduct on the economic side, was developed 
to a high degree of perfection and proved without the shadow of 
a doubt that men do not differ in any wise from stocks and stones 
in their amenability to mathematical law. It was the assump- 
tion of the classical economists that the laws of their science 
were self-operative, and that any attempt at interference with the 
operation of the law of supply and demand would be sacrilege 
and could have only disastrous results. The thought that man 
might by social action in a measure create his economic envyiron- 
ment and make himself the master instead of the slave of economic 
law did not enter their heads. Nature, with 4 capital N, which 
to them meant nature unaffected by the will of man, could do no 
wrong, and woe betide the man who did not submit unhesitatingly 
and unquestioningly to her decrees. They said with Montaigne: 
“Let us a little permit Nature to take her own way; she better 
understands her own affairs than we.” 

But for all its statistics the classical political economy proved 
to be a house of cards. It has been found that while a table of 
mortality may be of service to an insurance company, it is of no 
value whatever in computing the life of any one of the individuals 
of a class. The insurance company is interested in only one 
aspect of men taken in a mass, and for that one aspect the mass 
does conform to an easily deduced mathematical law. But in the 
larger aspect, even on the economic side, man is a being so com- 
plex, so compounded of rationality and irrationality, of enlighten- 
ment and stupidity, that no science of economics appears likely 
to be developed within any time that can mean much to us. There 
is not an economist of standing today who does not teach that the 
time has gone by when man must submit to nature, either external 
nature or nature as he finds it within. He, in his social capacity, 
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‘is, or may be, as much lord of his economic life as he is of the 
sabbath. The naturalistic as opposed to the humanistic political 
economy has had its day. It is a sure sign of the infancy of a 
social science that it is wholly or predominantly naturalistic. 
This does not mean that nothing can be done to bring some sort 
of order out of the chaos of economic relations. But it does mean 
that no tight, clean, inflexible system can ever express the kaleido- 
scopic course of man’s economic development. 

Attempts to establish mathematically exact sciences in other 

departments of human conduct have been equally unsatisfactory. 
A few years ago we were informed that Lombroso and his co 
laborers had worked out an exact science of criminology. All the 
physical stigmata of degeneracy and criminality had been care- 
fully and scientifically determined. Of this there could be no 
question, and he who did not at once accept the dicta of these 
scientific criminologists wrote himself down an unscientific ass. 
But, though the world regards the works of Lombroso with respect, 
his science of criminology has been thrown upon the scrap-heap. 
His indubitable signs of degeneracy have been found in the bodies 
of all sorts and conditions of men, from the most criminal degen- 
erate to the most saintly person alive. It has been discovered 
that, except for certain micro-cephalic deformities well recognized 
long before his time, the great criminologist was utterly wrong. 

The most fertile field for these rank growths of mushroom-lived 
theories has been the relation, physically, mentally, morally and 
/ religiously, of woman.toman. Of the making of books and maga- 

zine articles on this subject there has been no end. All the well- 

known differences between the sexes, now recognized as due to dif- 

ferences in education and social ideals and produced anew in each 
generation, were learnedly proved to be the result of fundamental 
differences bred in each sex by aeons of natural selection. Have- 

lock Ellis, by the use of such awe-inspiring words as “anabolism” i 
and “katabolism” and by over-emphasizing functional differences, 

produced a profound effect upon the minds of the semi-scientific. 

The fact of functional periodicity in girls and women was played . 
for its full value by those opposed, on other grounds, to co-educa- 

tion. When every other argument failed this was used with telling 
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effect. But it is sometimes possible to oppose a real science to a 
pseudo-science, a science based on exact observation to one based 


on careless observation and far-fetched analogy. And Dr. Leta’ 


Stetler Hollingworth, in her “Functional Periodicity, an Experi- 
mental Study of the Mental and Motor Abilities of Women during 
Menstruation,” has shown that “Careful and exact measurement 
does not reveal a periodic mental or motor inefficiency in normal 
women” and that “the ‘cycle’ referred to by Ellis and others is 
not discovered by methods of precision.” Dr. Hollingworth shows 
that charts made for a group of women and those made for men 
used as a control group cannot be distinguished. The whole case 
for the inferiority of woman and for her unsuitablity for certain 
social duties has been made out of hand by the romantic novelists 
and accepted as gospel by certain pseudo-scientists. 

A consideration of these instances makes us pause when we are 
asked to accept, on the basis of a few years’ experimentation, theo- 
ries with all the» marks of these obsolete “sciences.” We may 
accept as an absolute fact that there is no such thing as general, 
or “formal,” discipline. But even here the state of things is just 
a little mixed. Ten or fifteen years ago all those actually engaged 
in experimenting were telling us that their tables proved that 
there is no transfer, while the popular lecturers and writers of 
books on education, in utter ignorance no doubt of what their col- 
leagues of the laboratory were doing, assumed transfer without 
question. Today the situation is just the reverse. Practically 
all the experimentalists of standing, Judd, Coover, Rugg (to name 
but a few), claim to have discovered a transfer of power gained 
in one field to even unrelated fields, ranging in amount from one- 
fourth to three-fourths of the gain made in specific practice (Cdo- 
ver).. It is now the people not specialists who are repeating the 
discredited statements of a decade ago. 

The question of “formal discipline” is, however, a relatively 
unimportant one. The whole attitude of the present-day “scien- 
tific’ educator is based on a biology which is open to serious 
doubt. It makes the assumption that the child, like any other 
young animal, is born with instincts so perfectly adjusted to his 
cultural environment that it is the chief duty of the teacher 
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simply to. surround him with the means to gratify his instincts, 


get out of the way, and permit him to “develop.” Up to this 


time the teacher has been a-clumsy blunderer, standing between 
the child and his world, thwarting the latter’s perfectly depend- 
able instincts to work out his own salvation. ‘This belief in the 
perfect adaptability of the child’s instincts to the present cultural 
stage reached by race amounts to a naive natural theology. 

As intimated above, the fallacy at the base of the so-called New 
Education is the assumption that nature and civilized man are 
so harmoniously adjusted each to the other that all that is needed 
for the education of the child is the opportunity to express his 
individuality ; any attempt on the part of the older generation to 
direct is positively harmful. Nature in the child knows her busi- 
ness, and any interference with her beneficent order must pro- 
duce harm. The child’s instincts are to be trusted implicitly, and 
his judgments are always right. This view is expressed very 
forcibly by Professor Frank McMurry in his book entitled, “How 
to Study,” page 214: “The boy who won’t study, who plays 
hookey on warm spring days in spite of the teacher’s warnings, 
who otherwise defies his teacher, is to be admired ; he is: preserving 
his individuality, his most important possession.””’ Why isn’t the 
hobo, the member of the I. W. W., the slacker, the alien enemy 
sympathizer to be admired? Isn’t he preserving his individuality ? 

The trouble with such an attitude is that it assumes a view of 
the innate human qualities which is, in the light of modern know}- 
edge, untenable. It assumes in the child the inheritance of mental 
attitudes acquired as culture by the race during the centuries of 
struggle from savagery or barbarism to its present stage of civil- 
ization. Its postulate is the Lamarckian theory of acquired char- 
acters, a theory rejected by practically all biologists. The true 
theory may. be best stated in the words of Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood, in The Scientific Monthly for November, 1917: “Civil- 
ization is essentially an acquired trait. Its basis is the accumu- 
lation of a mass of habits which are transmitted from generation 
to generation through custom and tradition. Each generation 
has therefore to acquire this ever-increasing mass of habits which 
make up human culture. . . . There is no evidence which 
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would warrant us in believing that children born in a more ad- 
vanced civilization are inherently more civilized than children 
born under the most primitive conditions.” It is one of the car- 
dinal doctrines of this school that there is often a genuine conflict 
between the natural instincts formed through a long sub-human 
and savage history and the ideals of civilized society. It recog- 
nizes that certain instincts “represent responses no longer individ- 
ually or socially advantageous and without function in either the 
racial or the social situation ;” and that “especially acute in our age 
is that huge problem of every generation to civilize the child and 
youth equipped at birth for a savage rather than a civilized exist- 
ence.” Burgess, “The Function of Socialization in Social Evolu- 
tion,” page 214. The disposition of the boy to play hookey is 
not in the line of his advancement to a higher plane, and if un- 
checked must cause an arrest of development. If persisted in it 
leads to hoboism. 

The demands of modern civlized society upon the physical, 
mental and moral natures of man are so utterly different from 
those of pre-human or savage society that analogies drawn from 
life at those stages are practically valueless. So different are 
they, indeed, that what is in reality a new being in all these 
departments of human life must be created. Physically man is 
in innumerable ways unsuited for the life which his reconstructed 
mental and moral natures require him to live. Nature has framed 
him physically to live in the open air as a hunter, trapper, fisher- 
man. But these occupations are not of a kind to develop the 
highest he is capable of developing on the mental and moral sides 
of his nature. Even then nature failed to give him a physical 
organization exactly adapted to this simple life. Biologists tell 
us that the human body, especially in the abdominal region, is 
not well adapted to the upright position, and that certain vestigial 
organs, such as the vermiform appendix, are positively harmful. 
Every one admits that the human eye, though functioning well 
enough for the savage, is far from being a perfect organ, or even 
a passably good organ for the man of today. , And so man has 
“interfered” with nature and, with the aid of glass, has made for 
himself new eyes, better suited to his present mode of life. It 
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is sometimes argued that these antagonisms between man’s natit- 
ral body and his cultural environment prove civilization to be all 
wrong. But this does not follow. Man, on what may be called 
his spiritual side, meaning by this all that distinguishes him from 
the brute, seems to be an afterthought of nature. She made him 
with the instincts and passions of the brute, and then, without 
giving any heed to the inconsistency, made him capable of slowly 
and painfully lifting himself through centuries of effort upon a 
plane unlike anything else she has produced. But the gain is 
not biological but cultural, and each generation, born with the 
primitive instincts and passions, must be purposively moulded tu 
fit the social environment of its day. It is this antagonism be- 
tween the primitive nature with which man is born and the de- 
mands of modern civilization which forms the core of the old theo- 
‘logical dogma of “total depravity.” ‘When I would do good, evil 
is present with me,” in the form of a natural disposition to go 
my own savage way in despite of the claims of civilized society, 
is as true today as it was in the days when Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans. 

This theory seems to go perilously near to advocating the mak- 
ing of man after a fixed pattern and the creating of a dead same- 
ness inimical to progress, but this is not the case. It is freely 
admitted that a large, a very large, measure of individual differ- 
ence is desirable for the joy of life, and absolutely necessary if 
there is to be any progress. It claims simply that there is a large 
general system of requirements in all social fields-and that the 
individual must be taught to respond to these. It does not follow 
that because the members of a football team. are required to con- 
form to reasonable rules there is no room for individual judgment 
‘and individual initiative, and that the only way an individual 
player can preserve his individuality is to break the rules of the 
game. 

An interesting example of the naturalistic philosophy of educa- 
tion is to be found in an article in The Atlantic Monthly for 
March by Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, entitled “Education: the Mas- 
tery of the Arts of Life.” The article contains much that is good 

and true, but the introduction consists of a description of a school 
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which gives the keynote to the whole. This school is made up 
of the teacher, a mother cat, and the pupils, her kittens. The 
description is vivid and true to life, but the author’s application 
shows that he has fallen into two errors. First, he accepts the 
notion of the animal’s training as taught by that interesting but 
unreliable romantic school of natural history of which Ernest 
Thompson Seton and William J. Long are facile principes. Care- 
ful observers have not found anything in animal life that can by 
the greatest stretch of the imagination be thought of as a school 
of instruction nor do they believe that a young animal needs to 
be trained to do the thing in the line of its instincts. A young 
duck which has been hatched and mothered by a hen will swim 
without any instruction from its foster-mother. 

But the second error is more serious. That there can be no 
analogy between the rearing of a kitten and the rearing of a child 
has already been abundantly shown. There can be no conflict 
between cat conduct and cat ideals. As the kitten grows to cat- 
hood it cannot have, for instance, any problem of adoleséence. 
Whatever the kitten may do is right, in that there is no social 
conscience of catkind to be violated. Its life throughout will be 
one of instinct uninfluenced by any cat culture painfully worked 
out through the centuries. Not so with the child. His instincts, 
though not quite so sure, are biologically much the same as the — 
kitten’s. But in the interest of the social order he must be taught 
to repress some of them or to give them a new direction. And 
he must acquire habits which in many instances run counter to 
his natural desires. Every normal child resents this, and it is 
necessary for those having in charge his education—in a large 
sense of the word—to resort to many devices, sometimes even to 
coercion, to safeguard the best interests both of the individual 
himself and of society. As each generation of children is born 
into and nurtured by a higher stage of civilization the necessity 
for coercion may grow less and less, but it is a question whether 
it will ever wholly disappear. The instincts proper to the savage 
state are very strong and the law of disuse does not seem to affect 
them. It is highly probable that they will always assert them- 
selves and call for repression. 
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In the light of this discussion we may say that the problem of 
education is the socialization of the individual through the pur- 
posive action of society operating through all its institutions, but 
more formally through its schools; and that this purposive action, 
while making all due allowance for individual tastes and aptitudes, 
cannot permit mere childish instincts to have the last word in its 
own education. It would appear that experience has some func- 
tion in education as in other matters, and that some wisdom has 
been accumulated through the ages to which it would be well for 
inexperience to give heed. 


The Wings of Night 


I am a slave; a prisoner by day, 

My work, my time, my thoughts are not my own; 
And I must leave life’s nobler arts alone 

To keep the soul from parting with its clay 
While day keeps up its treadmill round alway, 

And clips the soaring wings that Night has grown; 
Blots out the skies for me with walls of stone 

Wherejn I toil for bread—the common pay. 


But Twilight opens prison doors for me, 

Shows me the stars where I can be God’s guest, 
And rise above earth’s hazes clear and free 

With range divine, and taste the nectar blest, 
Of one who drinks a larger liberty 

When Night gives wings, deliverance and rest. 


—WaASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 
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Developing and Testing Appreciation of 
Literature 


GentEve M. Atten, Hiex Scuoor or ComMERcE, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


ITERATURE, like the other arts, may be compre- 

hended in two different ways. As individuals we 

L choose whether we shall satisfy our intellect by 
scientifically understanding music, sculpture, paint- 

# ing and literature, or whether, on the other hand, 

we shall appreciate these various forms of artistic 
expression. Appreciation and understanding are 
identical; in fact, there is a point at’ which the 
latter somewhat defeats the former. In readng literature we often 
search so laboriously for the hidden detail that we fail to yield 
ourselves to “the perfect whole.” This is a great fault in much 
of the literary study imposed upon our students today. In most 
cases they do not follow up the kind of reading which they have 
done in the literature class because they have merely understood it 
but have not really cared for it. Professor Hiram Corson says: 
“Literature is not a mere knowledge subject as the. word knowl- 
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‘ edge is usually understood, namely, that with which the discursive, 


formulating intellect has to do. But it is.a knowledge subject 
(only that and nothing more) if that higher form of knowledge 
be meant, which is quite outside of the domain of the intelleet— 
a knowledge which is a matter of spiritual consciousness and 
which the intellect cannot translate into judgment.” 

If literary study, then, is to contribute vitally to the develop- 
ment of our boys and girls, this fact must be taken into account. 
As teachers of literature we should ask onrselves two questions: 
Shall we feed the intellect at the expense of the soul? If not, 
how shall we go about this spiritual training through literature, 
and what immediate test can we apply during the high school 
years, to detect whether we are reaching the souls of our pupils? 

The first question is answered by a consideration of the second. 
Surely no written, or even oral, examination that depends only 
upon the pupil’s ability to analyze the thought, the character, the 
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scenes, or the situations, can prove satisfactorily to the teacher 
that his aim has been accomplished. Of still greater significance 
is the fact that it does not prove to the pupil that he has gained 
anything of value from his study of literature. 

Is it not possible that greater attention to oral reading may 
solve the difficulty of developing and testing appreciation of liter- 
ature? Any teacher who has noted the effect upon his pupils of 
reading aloud to them cannot doubt its value. This oral inter- 
pretation has made the dead page live. To stop at this point, 
however, leaves the pupil powerless. In the pupil himself should 
be developed both the feeling of the author whose pages he reads 
and the ability to express that feeling. 

We are all familiar with the thoughtless, faltering, unemotional 
reading which is mere pronunciation of words. This may always 
be traced to an unawakened consciousness. If a person’s feel- 
ings have been touched he puts animation and life into his read- 
ing. This life, then, not shallow sentimentality, is the first qual- 
ity to be developed in the student of literature. In the beginning 
let him read narratives with thrilling adventure and humor which 
he can easily grasp. His reading may be loud and erude, as all 
art is in its early stages, but we shall know that his vitality is wi- 
folding his organism and that he is responding to the author’s 
emotion. 

“All thought begins in feeling—wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, 
And narrowing up to thought, stands glorified, 
A moveless pyramid.” 


After the pupil has learned to respond with vitality, he can 
overcome the crudeness by reading literature that appeals to his 
finer sensibilities. This finer feeling will be detected by a more 
pleasing smoothness in his voice, back of which will still be ani- 
mation. 

His spiritual response may not yet be wakened to its full 
power. Let him at this point read selections which will cause 
him to expand in his imagination to something much larger and 
nobler than himself. The reading of such selectiotis as Byron’s 
“Apostrophe to the Ocean,” “Tell, to His Native Mountains,” or 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, may produce this change, which 
will be most noticeable in the volume of his voice, the nobler ex- 
pression of his face, and the appearance of strength in the atti- 
tude of his body. 

Now he is beginning to feel the various shades of emotion. He 
may see, furthermore, that it is much more satisfying to himself 


to reproduce this response in the organism of his audience. He. 


therefore tries to bring out the thought and feeling clearly. The 
result is a breaking away from indistinct enunciation, monotone 
and sing-song expression. By attempting to show others what he 
sees and feels he gradually begins to form more realistic and 
vitalized images, or pictures, in his own mind. ‘Finally, he feels 
the motive or purpose of the author, and by responding to it he 
reaches the height of literary appreciation. If the pupil is able 
to make his audience appreciate the situation, he proves thereby 
that he himself appreciates it. When he has learned to yield 
himself to the beautiful, the humorous, and the noble qualities in 
human nature, he has attained the goal of literary study. 

This process of waking the emotions maysrequire constant effort 
throughout the high school course, but it will doubtless be a last- 
ing contribution to the life of the student. In it he may find a 
source of recreation, a means of getting out of himself into some 


other personality, a means of broadening his experience, a means . 


of receiving inspiration for nobler living. “Out of the heart are 
the issues of life.” 

May we not reasonably hope that by teaching appreciation_of 
literature to the present generation we shall develop in them that 
sympathy yand sincerity which are being recognized as the founda- 


tion of true democracy? The purely intellectual life has proved . 


a failure; the future test of efficiency must go deeper—in fact, 
into the very soul, for the progress of a people depends upon its 
rightly directed passions. As teachers we might serve our country 
well by teaching her boys and girls to appreciate the Declaratio 
of Independence, the Preamble to the Constitution, Washington’s 
Farewell Address, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and Second 
Inaugural Address. Gurely we should be preparing better citizens 
for a more truly democratic world. 
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The Association of Boys and Girls in the Teens 


Exeanor R. Larrison, Brooxiine, Mass. 


mec ART)ENERS tell us if we want fine large pansies 


we must pinch off all the buds the first year. How 
. can our guides of youth prevent the soiling of a 
delicate beauty and the squandering of an infinitely 
precious life force, in the social intercourse of boys 
and girls during the period of the teens? How 
may: we balk nature of her tendency to try her 


*prentice hand on “‘puppy loves,” so that the mating 
of the twenties may be a richer, more glorious thing? The prob- 
lem is to keép our boys pure and our girls modest, and still pre- 
serve that comradeship which we Americans have so prized, so 
believed- in. Free association, much mutual knowledge, many 
friendships, no love-making,—that is what we wish for them; but 
we cannot ignore the many indications that things are not here 
as they once were. Why do we, ostrich-like, avoid discussion of 
the situation, when, by consulting together, we might find a way 
to drive the stream back into its proper road-bed and save fair 
meadows from devastation / 

Thirty or forty years ago, Henry James had facts behind him 
when he told the Europeans that in America the relations of the 
sexes were “excellent.”” Such a state of things is the best test of 
general soundness, the glowing rose on the apple’s cheek, the 
purple bloom on the grape. When a people begin to deteriorate, 
it is in the relation of the sexes, the attitude toward sex questions, 
that the decline will first be noted. The unhealthy prominence 
of sex in our newer plays, and the lack of reticence so conspicuous 
in later fiction, have, it is true, various causes, and are significant 
of more than one thing; but that one thing gives us pause. Our 
movies skirt as near the danger edge as the censor will permit, 
and physicians no longer keep silence concerning the decline of 
chastity, as shown by statistics, and the increase of those vulture 
diseases which follow in the train of personal vices. And now 
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there appears this something less wholesome, innocent and Ameri- 
can creeping into the relationships of young people of the high 
school age. We do not need to go to the Juvenile Court or to 
the social settlement workers for proofs. Our choicest suburbs, 
such as Lake Forest, near Chicago, are invaded. The revelations 
of the Orpet trial speak trumpet-tongued of a change in the con- 
ditions and ideals of high school life. There are many stages, 
from a slight decline in the modesty of girls, a little loss of re- 
spect in the way boys talk to them and think of them, all the way 
to the unspeakable happenings that those know who stand where 
they can see the Niagaras of vice pouring over the rocks in our 
great cities. 

If girls have lost something of delicacy and some have grown 
preternaturally designing, if boys are less clean and chivalrous, 
and if both are less self-restrained, intoxicated with the age’s trend 
toward exciting pleasure, bound to have the present thrill with- 
out thought of cost, what are we going to do about it? One class 
of parents are turning to segregation as the solution. Do we still 
believe in co-education? It is rather a noteworthy fact that just 
as segregation is becoming more popular with us, and as one large 
university has retreated from co-education as far as its charter 
will permit, the more progressive educators in France and Ger- 
many, just prior to the war, were beginning to be convinced that 
educating boys and girls together was the only way to build up 
a better, cleaner humanity, and set sex relations on a healthier 
basis. 

We will leave co-education in college out of the question. Our 
young people have then gone into the strait-jacket of sex; the great 
reality of the Nest is pressing closer to their consciousness, and 
relations with each other may easily be more distracting and 
absorbing. However, perhaps the best argument in favor of the 
co-educational college is that there many a man and woman has 


found the true mate, the “brain comrade,” as Gertrude Ather- 


ton puts it, whom we poor humans are forever consciously or 
unconsciously seeking. We will limit our question to the period 
of the teens. Out of the soil of the friendships with self-restraint 
made at this period one sees spring up from time to time the 
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flower of a wise, satisfying choice in later days. Those are happy 
marriages mostly, with their roots in early memories. 

But it is not for the sake of later sentimental developments 
merely that one could wish boys and girls to get well acquainted 
with one another. Education, to be complete, needs its two wings: 
knowledge of books must be supplemented by knowledge of man. 
And man exists in two kinds, each imperfect, one-sided, needing 
its complement and correction in the other. Many people must 
of necessity remain single; but the evil is much greater if one 
class be doomed to dwell all its days in a hennery, to grow petty, 
or the other to be herded in male caravansaries, to grow coarse. 
The spinster with stimulating men friends, the bachelor with de- 
lightful woman friends, may escape from the ever-growing defects 
of their qualities, and need not be forever shut up in their narrow 
prison houses, squinting at life through -the loophole of sex. As 
fresh physical life emerges from the union of male and female, 
so does a richer, fuller social life result from the social intercourse 
of the two sexes. How less and less grow such opportunities 
today! How miserably inadequate are the conventional arrange- 
ments for meeting which society furnishes. If our boys and girls 
do not get acquainted in school days they will remain ignorant of 
one another’s fundamental differences and fundamental real ex- 
cellencies. Both will suffer from this halfness of view and char- 
acter, and will find it difficult to run in the harness of married life, 
to play that long great game of capturing the reality of happiness. 
“the sober certainty of waking bliss,” by adaptation, forbearance, 
patience and tact. A girl who has known many boys well, and 
a boy who has had many girl friends, in the self-restraint of the 
good, old-fashioned American custom, will be likely to make a 
wiser choice in the twenties, and to be a better life partner. 

But if self-restraint is lacking, one can scarce hope that a rela- 
tion of the highest beauty will follow after a long period of second 
and third-rate relations represented by coquetries and half-baked 
love affairs, a long bath in sentimentalism, or by prudential angling 
to “get in on the first floor” with one of the “eligibles,” the social 
scramble of the vulgar invading the pastures of natural, careless 
girlhood. If we must either have this or worse things, or a re- 
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treat respectively to the barracks and the nunnery and the ever- 
present duenna, we are going to feel the loss in national character 
and in that kind of national efficiency in which we could most 
wish to excel. 

Of course, our young people but reflect in more glowing colors 
what they are taught by the average home of today, into which 
new ideals and aims have come, and by the spirit of the age to 
which these children of the age are as sensitive as the mercury 
in the tube. They are imitating their elders, and like them are 
intoxicated by freedom. They are too much grown up, too sophis- 


ticated, these young people of our big city high schools! Their’ 


interest in fraternities and sororities reproduces the social struggle 
of their parents. They must have their jewels and diaphanous 
robes and dress suits, their balls and midnight suppers, limousines 
and bouquets; and the play of love-making too often creeps in with 
the rest. They will be jaded and blasé at 25; or if they awaken 
to life’s finer, deeper meaning in their twenties, they will have 
wasted hours to deplore, vacant fields where seed should be begin- 
ning to show above ground, a slight soil on life’s pure white lily- 
petals. 

There are still among us parents of the right sort. - The care- 
fully brought-up children from finely cultured, sanely Christian 
homes form one element in our city high schools. But they are 
almost lost in the crowd of immigrants’ children, blindly groping 
for, ideals, and that other large class who are setting the pace, 
coming from homes of fresh-made wealth and scant culture, homes 
lacking in traditions and sanctities. From the presence of so 
many of these a new atmosphere is generated, and it is proving 
almost too much for the young folks with better traditions behind 


them. Youth is left too much to itself in these days. 4 The result » 


is a crude, new god of its own making, an imperious, youthful 
Demos, seen in fullest sovereignty among the undisciplined hun- 
dreds of thousands in our great colleges, but reaching down to the 
younger class, too, with its pernicious influence. It knows no 
reverences, this young Demos, no respect for God, for parents or 
teachers, or the aged. It recognizes no superiorities. It has its 
own code of “Good Form,” of which politeness is not an element. 
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Its slogan is, “Be a good sport.” Sober and plain people are to 
it “dubs” and “simps.” He who would set up any check to its 
riotous chase of pleasure is a detestable “spoil sport.” Father, a 
convenient person to supply funds, is “the old rabbit.” 

We foolish grown-ups have been so busy with other things we 
have let it grow! And now we are afraid of this Frankenstein. 
Diogenes would be out with his lantern in these days to find a 
parent with backbone. It isn’t strange that our youngsters, 
vaguely aware of the new ruler, lose their home standards and are 
swept along with the crowd. The handful of parents who are 
awake feel themselves futile Mrs. Partingtons with their little 
brooms of feeble individual protest. 

A remedy might lie in our Parent-Teachers’ Associations—not 
as they are, with parents responding so feebly, but as they might 
be if all the better mothers—and fathers too—would join with 
educators in study of the situation and concerted action. The 
first step would be a simplification of school life and a much 
greater emphasis on its distinctive task. Weeds are best fought 
by crowding in the good grain. More live teachers, awake to their 
human task, are needed, and less machinery and red tape, that 
they may be kept alive. Real work for both the “book-minded” 
and the “hand-minded,” should be the order of the day. Perhaps 
a little more of the martial spirit would not hurt these soft-hearted 
schools of ours. The modern school asks, “What are you going 
to do, and how do you propose to do it?” West Point commands, 
“Do this, this way, and be quick about it!” Certainly the sense 
of duty and responsibility need re-enthroning. Then we might 
hope to find more of those high schools, so distinctively American, 
that were little worlds of moral order, true aristocracies of intel- 
lect and character. Then we could hope to come more often in 
contact with that lovely attitude of American youth, eager to drink 
at knowledge’s spring, longing for the chance to submit to train- 
ing and discipline, because really wishing to prepare for life. 
Ah, we multiply machinery, apparatus; but that sweet, shy spirit 
seems to flee away from our million-dollar school palaces, fitted 
up with gymnasiums, libraries and laboratories that the college 
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of yesterday would have envied. It flees away, even as the dryads 
before the locomotive’s shriek, and takes up its abode in despised 
little red school-houses, and small, obseure high schools and acad- 
emies, and one-horse colleges of the Middle West, where young 
folks are working their way toward that coveted goal, “graduating 
from college,”—a graduation that means to them real attainment, 
the laurel on sweat-drenched brows. It is in such places, where 
work is in dead earnest, and food relished because there is an 
appetite, that we find boys and girls content to be boys and girls 
yet awhile, not impatient to pick the unripe fruit from the bough, 
and foreing buds open with clumsy fingers, or bent upon occupying 
the front of the stage. They are jolly comrades, and in class room 
and literary and debating societies, at picnics and sociables, in and 
out of one another’s homes without any abdication of Father and 
Mother, they build up that structure of mutual knowledge which 
is society’s future security. Without this, what have we before us 
but a descent to the sex relations of Europe, to which the great war 
will have given a further downward push ? 

Back of the foolish goings-on in our too sophisticated high 
schools are the irresponsible parents, crowds of them, swayed here 
and there by the Zeit Geist. Our age is suffering from the same 
malady as the Germans; it has become diseased through contem- 
plation of its own virtues and transcendent claims. In its mad 
pursuit of the obvious good—pleasure, splendor, prestige, power ; 
in its passionate deification of .self-expression, the expansion of 
the Ego; in its love for short cuts, and endeavor to make the word 
do for the deed, and seeming for being, we see the reaction from 
old days of puritanic strictness. An age in love with itself, 
flinging restraints aside, rushes on with “Liberty!” for its slogan, 
hor does it perceive that freedom is no end in itself, but only the 
opportunity to dedicate one’s life, to enlist under a Captain worthy 
of a complete loyalty. Good soldiers we must be, enduring hard- 
ness, or else increasingly slaves of random impulses, whim and 
caprice, with Vice waiting for us with his chains farther down 
the road. 

Oh, young folks of today, it is we, your elders, who in seeking 
to be kind have treated you so ill! Would that we might do 
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better! Then, with your days passed in the rhythm of honest 
hard work and simple recreative play, in the enjoyment of a 
comradeship with one another that has not become sex-conscious, 
would you know the full beauty of this period of your lives, and, 
simple boys and girls, linger yet awhile on the grassy paths under 
the trees, before you begin the long tramp on the dusty, crowded 
highway ! 


Thy Will Be Done 


“Thy Will be done,” O! wondrous words— 
That thro’ the ages thrill ; 

Our mission here, thro’ doubt and fear, 
To learn and do that Will. 


Not as we will, with vision dim— 
Amid the storm and strife; 

The perfect will rests with him still— 
Who holds the strands of life. 


Serene above the wrecks of time; 

Yet throbbing with our pain— 

That power bends down, each cross to crown, 
And .glories in our gain. 


When new worlds shine with light divine— 
When fades the glowing Sun— 


The heavens shall ring while angels sing— 
“Thy holy Will be done!” 


—A. 8S. AMEs. 4 








The Relation of School Management to 
Discipline 
SupERINTENDENT WatterR H. Youne, A. M., St. Jounssury, V'r. 


Il. SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


“re TE most important factors which contribute to suc- 
= cess in teaching are: (a) management, (b) instruc- 
T tion, and (c) personality. Each of these plays a 
great part in securing right results in school work, 
Srumeommce 200 has a special bearing upon discipline. If a 
= teacher is seriously weak in any one of the three 
5 i she cannot hope to retain her position permanently. 
Fu1MM::oMM So far as school management is concerned, we are 
justified in saying that no matter how attractive and pleasing 
in manner a teacher may be, no matter how interesting may be 
her instruction, if she is not able to handle her pupils with ease, 
or at least without great effort, if she is weak in class-room tech- 
nique and in organization, her efficiency as a teacher will be greatly 
impaired. For so much of the day’s duties is concerned with 
management, that without its receiving proper attention not only 
will instruction be weak, but discipline also is bound to suffer. 
In this brief article we shall use the term “school manage- 
ment” in its widest application, including the entire organiza- 
tion of the school. The central thought is that defective manage- 
ment causes waste effort, confusion and lack of confidence on the 
part of pupil and parent, thereby seriously affecting the discipline 
of the school and the morale of the pupils. 


\ 


ATTENDANOE. 


It is essential that teacher, pupil, parent and school board have 
a correct idea of what school attendance means. Right here good 
discipline takes its start. Not only should the pupil attend school 
regularly because he wants to, but he should feel that he cannot 
miss any time from the classroom in pleasure trips, or on errands 
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that may be done equally well out of school hours, or stay at 
home to work without a very good reason. Nothing disorganizes 
a school more than a spirit of laxness as to attendance and punc- 
tuality. This spirit soon pervades all the work of the school. 
Pupils come to feel that they are not required to do anything 
promptly, they grow indifferent, and the morale of the school is 
subtly undermined. 

The wise teacher will not allow such a condition to exist. 
“Elevating the pupil’s ideals, establishing interest in work, creat- 
ing a general school spirit, appealing to child or parent individu- 
ally, are means that may be used. Devices such as races, cards, 
with ‘All present,’ or flags for different rows may be tried. One 
teacher sent home for the children, and soon had no need to do so. 
If a teacher can but establish confidence in herself throughout 
school and community, making children and parents feel that 
the school work is such that they cannot afford to miss it, and 
that the teacher has both good judgment and right intentions, 
many of these troublesome things will adjust themselves. It can- 
not be done in a day nor a week, but time and effort will accom- 
plish much.”* . 

Habitual tardiness and truancy and laxity of attendance should 
be stopped, not only for the good of the offender, but equally for 
the good of the group. Why? Their immediate effect on the 
school is bad. Insidiously they lead to the formation of habits 
which will greatly impair efficiency and usefulness in later life. 
It may be necessary sonietimes to appeal to the courts in order 
to secure regular attendance. A teacher must be reasonable, 
firm, tactful, yet forceful; if she is she will have the support of 
the community, thereby winning the first line trench in the effort 
to secure right discipline. 


Tue Frrest Day. 


First impressions are often lasting. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously the pupils form an opinion of a teacher the first hour 
of school. Whether right or wrong it will require great effort 


* Lincoln’s Everyday Pedagogy, page 66. 
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on the teacher’s part to change these first impressions, Conse- 
quently it is very essential that the first day’s work, yes, the 
first hour’s work of the teacher be such as to impress the pupil 
with the idea that she knows her business and is master of the 
situation. If this is done the battle is half won. I¢ this is not 
done she has a long, hard struggle ahead of her. 

It is therefore necessary that the teacher plan carefully the 
first day’s work. She should be at her boarding place one or 
two days before the opening of school. She should go to the 
schoolhouse, arrange for the seating of the pupils when they 
come in the first morning, have her supplies, erasers, books, ete., 
ready, a definite program for the day made, and the lessons for 
some of the classes on the board. 

Undoubtedly her first program will require modification. She 
may possibly be obliged to have her seating arrangement changed, 
but the vital point is to have in mind a clear and definite idea of 
what the pupils are to do during this day. 

Compare the effect upon the school of such a teacher with that 
of one who goes into her room without knowing anything of what 
she is to do, who is continually asking questions of the pupils, 
who is all at sea, who has no definite idea of what is to be done. 
Soon matters go from bad to worse. The pupils see that the 
teacher is confused, and they become disorderly. At once they 
lose respect for her and gain impressions which are very hard 
to change. Unfortunate the teacher thus handicapped! 


Tur Datry PrRoGRamM. 


Every subject prescribed in the course of study is entitled to 
its allotted time. The pupil is entitled to instruction ‘in all the 
subjects of the course of study according to the amount of the 
allotted time. The only way to bring this about in an orderly 
manner is to have a carefully prepared “time table” or daily 
program. 

This program should contain not only the order of recitations, 
but also what subjects to study during the study periods. In 
this way the work of the day is reduced to an orderly routine. 
The pupil knows what to do and when to do it, and thus can 
be held responsible for preparing his lessons. The results are 
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that a great source of misunderstanding and friction is removed, 
the day’s work proceeds smoothly and harmoniously, and the 
grade of scholarship is higher. 

Every good program should present such an arrangement of 
recitations as to conform to the generally accepted laws of fatigue. 
Certain subjects can be taught to best advantage at certain times 
of the day. It is generally agreed that the most difficult studies 
should come first. These subjects are arithmetic, grammar, and 
reading in the primary grades. Number work in the lower 
grades may well come somewhere from ten to eleven during the 
morning. The less favored hours are from eleven to twelve in 
the forenoon and the first hour of the afternoon session. The 
easy subjects should be taught during these hours. Writing should 
never be given after active play. 

The daily program should be neatly written, posted in a ¢on- 
spicuous place, and closely followed. Why this last injunction ? 
If a teacher does not conform to the program she cannot expect 
her pupils to. Consequently the routine of the school is broken 
into, confusion and sometimes chaos result. Discipline is im- 
paired and the efficiency of the school is lowered. Unquestionably 
the teacher may on occasions vary her program; she should plan 
walks with the pupils, social hours, etc., but these are the excep- 
tions, not the rule. 


Tur Scuoort Room. 


It is generally recognized that environment exerts a tremen- 
dous influence upon character and conduct. Some even go so far 
as to assert we are creatures of environment. Even the most 
conservative thinker admits that one’s surroundings influence for 
good or evil. 

It is important then that the surroundings.in which a child 
works six hours a day should be such as to command his respect, 
that the physical conditions of the room, such as light, heat and 
ventilation, should not cause him to lose interest in his studies. 
Vitiated air, an overheated room, untidy desks, unkempt appear- 
ance of teacher and building, floors littered with paper and débris 
have a strong tendency to promote a spirit of restlessness and 
indifference. 
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The wise teacher keeps her own desk and books in good order: 
The floor is free from scraps of paper and other rubbish. The 
writing on the blackboards is erased when it has served its pur- 
pose. The walls of the room are tastefully decorated. We find 
on entering her room that she gives attention to ventilation, 
lighting and temperature; the air is wholesome, the thermometer 
registers about 68 degrees; the boys and girls are working in a 
tidy and attractive room under normal physical conditions. 

“The influence of physical environment upon the spirit of the 
school is incalculable. Self-respect and order, industry and cour- 
tesy are very hard to foster in a tumble-down building or a dreary 
school yard. Districts or villages that have poor schools should 
clean up, paint over, plant out, and spend some money for new 
furniture arid books. Teachers who cannot arouse a real interest 
in their work should inaugurate a campaign of expenditure. 
People become vastly interested in a short time in things in which 
they have invested their money. If a teacher can induce the 
school board to spend enough money to arouse the ire of the 
richest farmer in the vicinity, and then set himself to prove that 
every dollar has been wisely spent and is returning big profits, 
he will have no reason to complain of lack of interest in his school. 
If the board will not or cannot spend the amounts needed, let the 
pupils and teacher set to work to earn them; the co-operation in- 
volved will often bring a new order of friendly zeal in school 
things that the new treasures can scarcely improve.’’* 


\Y ScHoOoL ORGANIZATION. 


The routine of the school must be organized in such a way 
that the pupils may do their work efficiently with the least waste 
of time and effort. To secure this requires on the part of the 
teacher not only knowledge of class-room technique, but also an 
intimate acquaintance with human nature, especially with chil- 
dren and young people. We must remember that the organiza- 
tion of primary, grammar and high schools differs fundamentally ; 
this truth must be accepted as a fact. Again, the teacher should 
use the constructive imagination to hold before her mind’s eye 


*Morehouse, page 111. 
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a picture of what she expects her room to be and her pupils to do. 
Without this she is as helpless as the mechanic or architect would 
be if he could not see in imagination the structure he wishes to 
build. 

In the third place, she should be practical and sensible, not 
carried away by fads and fancies, or trying to organize for “show 
purposes.” Some teachers waste time by using a formal organ- 
ization for passing papers, pencils and other supplies, which con- 
sumes time and halts school work; consequently kills interest. 
It is all very well—and deadening. We must add to this a broad 
social outlook on the part of the teacher, so that she will see schogl 
work in its true perspective, in its real relation to the life of the 
community and the development of the child. 

Let us go more specifically into school organization in order to 
point out some of the things the teacher should provide for. 
Among these are tardiness and absence, giving out supplies and 
collecting papers, going to the blackboard and returning to the 
seats, passing in the hallways or from room to room, the classifi- 
cation, grading and promotion of pupils, the care of books, school 
furniture and other equipment, the position of pupils while recit- 
ing, and the general form of the recitation. These and other 
details demand careful attention in order to construct a smooth- 
running machine. Pupils should. know what to do and how to 
do it. If the methods are reasonable and efficient, the pupils 
will readily comply. Another cause of friction has been removed, 
the teacher is recognized as the leader, thus gaining in prestige 
with her pupils. 

The prime objects of school organization are to avoid waste of 
time and effort, to do what has to be done as easily and as quickly 
as conditions admit, and to do this in such a way as to win the 
approval of pupils and all right-thinking citizens. Tactfulness, 
skill in handling people, sureness that one’s position is right, are 
always essential. . 


PENALTIES. 


In every school, as in every community, there are offenders 
against law and order. Such cases have to be dealt with indi- 
vidually. In doing so the teacher must exercise good judgment 
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and clear insight into human nature. A mistake in organization 
can readily be corrected; a mistake in punishment usually leads 
to serious results, often causing the most bitter hostility on the 
part of the one or ones punished, thus leading to open enmity. 

The object of punishment is two-fold: first, deterrent; second, 
reform. Of these two objects the second must be constantly kept 
in mind. In a good school it seldom happens that a pupil is 
punished to frighten him from doing such and so. If that is the 
settled purpose of the teacher with regard to any pupil she is 
bound to make greater trouble for herself. The real value in 
deterrent punishment is its effect upon the other pupils, not upon 
the guilty. The offender should be thoroughly reformed or re- 
moved from the school. Suspension indeed may take place, but 
pupils generally respond to right treatment. 

If the primary object of punishment is kept in mind, and the 
teacher exercises tact and good judgment, the pupil will realize 
the justness of the penalty. It is desirable to handle every case 
of discipline in such a way that the ties which bind teacher and 
pupil together are stronger, that hatred thereafter does not exist 
between the two; that the child is fully reformed, or at Teast has 
made a firm resolve to do better. When the two part, the pupil 
must have increased confidence in the purposes and judgment of 
his teacher. 

Just a few injunctions. Never punish in anger. Do not lose 
your temper before pupil or class. Treat every case by itself. 
Do not use the same penalty repeatedly for the same offence. 
Be sure you are right and have the guilty party. Never accuse 
falsely. Never threaten. Do not constantly nag. Always be 
a lady or gentleman. Do not use sarcasm. 

The teacher may judge of the efficiency of her methods by the 
number of ‘cases of punishment which she has. By keeping a 
record of them for a month she may form her own conclusions. 
Constantly keeping after school is an index of weakness some- 
where. 


PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER. 


A teacher has the right to expect the most hearty co-operation 
of her principal or superintendent. If, after a reasonable amount 
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of effort on her part the pupil does not conform to the require- 
ments of the school she should seek his advice and assistance. 
Even the strongest teachers are obliged to do so occasionally. It 
is better to appeal to higher authority than to allow a bad condi- 
tion to continue—better for pupil, teacher and school. The object 
of the principal then becomes the same as that of the pupil—to 
reform the offender. 


Types or ScHoor ORGANIZATION. 


It has already been suggested that the organization of the pri- 
mary school differs in many details from that of the grammar 
school, which, in turn, differs from that of the high school. The 
objects to be attained are the same, the aims identical. We have 
hitherto stated general principals covering both elementary and 
secondary education. They hold equally good for the rural or 
the urban school, for teacher, principal and superintendent. The 
individual teacher must apply them to her school, whether elemen- 
tary or secondary. The objects of discipline do not change, the 
results desired do not change; methods, however, must be adapted 
to the grade and age of the pupils. To treat high school seniors 
the same as boys and girls in the first grade would be ridiculous. 
To give the primary children the same liberty and expect of them 
the same degree of self-control as we expect in the secondary 
school, would be a grave mistake. If the discipline in any school 
system is of any value, it should show ineréasing self-control on 
the part of the pupils from year to year. This, however, does not 
in any way lessen the need of careful organization in order that 
the school may become a smooth-running machine. In fact, the 
greater the number of details that can be reduced to routine the 
more efficient the particular school or school system, provided, 
of course, those details are the best for that school or school 
system. 

To carry out the comparison used in our first article, the school 
should be a well-organized community, into which the child comes, 
and wherein he moves, with due regard for his own welfare and 
that of the group as a whole. To secure this freedom and move- 
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ment is the primary object of school management. In the fore- 
going pages we have outlined briefly the essential lines of school 
management which the teacher should follow in so organizing 
her school that causes of friction will be removed, and better in- 
struction and discipline made possible. Without proper organ- 
ization and management we cannot expect good discipline in any 
field of endeavor. 


Bachelors of the Blood. 


Low-lying plains and billowy fields afar, 
Unrolled by the great Power from ether space, 
Touching the skies whose boundless reaches are 
A joy to breathing things that grow apace! 


What darts across them like a planet hurled 
Into the waltz of suns? or meteorite 

Shot from the Hand that orbits hath unfurled? 
Now thick and fast in undulating flight. 


Upon its circling track the horsemen run. 
Like a flicked whip, one far ahead hath slipped— 
The dust curls from his wake—lassoes are spun— 
Achilles yields his heel—the steer is tripped! 


He leaps!—the captor’s nerves, like vortices 
Of infant systems, gather up their strength. 

He grasps the flashed horns as each horseman flees, 
And heaves and bends—the brute is laid his length! 


Quick runners pinion him; his side they pierce. 
Released, he plunges headlong from his pain, 

E’en as the singing lasse, taut and fierce, 
Confounds again the mighty of the plain! 


Flicker the back-lights of the racing steeds. 

Upon the green the buckers throw their men, 
While other‘riders, clinging, bent like reeds, 

Laugh as the foiled beasts snort, and race again! 


The swift groups weave—the wild horse fleetly goes— 
The branded cattle roll—the victors mount, 

Through its long sweep the blood of Nature glows— 
The pulse of Cosmos, beating beyond count! 


Ah, by our lively sympathy, the wreath 
Of laurel; mixed with cactus-bloom, is flung 
To ring “Cum laude” through those primal halls 
Where youth and hope and joy are ever young! 


HELEN CARY CHADWICK. 








The Long School Day and Directed Study 


A, S. Marrry, SurerinTenNDENT oF Scuoots, Norristown, Pa. 


smmommme TE Long School Day and Directed Study is a de- 

parture from the short high school day of the static 

+ school systems. It is a rational adjustment to gain 

the modern ends of education—preparation to live 

mummommme> in areal world. It provides a school day long enough 

i to do all required work in school and eliminates 

the evil of home study due to the short school day. 

* The long school day enforces the rights of the citi- 

zens for adequate education in buildings erected and equipped at 

public expense and under the direction of teachers paid by the 
public. . 

It is more important to know how to study, how to investigate, 
than to know a limited number of facts of knowledge. A method 
of work in the shop is more valuable than the ability to construct 
a limited number of articles of wood or metal. To teach how to 
study and to train in a method of work are paramount concerns 
of education and require a long school day. 

The short school day provides only for the hearing of classes. 
The building, with its libraries, laboratories and shop equipments, 
is closed to the student until 9 o’clock in the férenoon, and from 
2.15 or 2.30 in the afternoon. The teachers begin work at 8.45 
and finish at 2.30 or a little earlier. Frequently the close of 
the school day begins work distinct from the school but to the 
teacher of equal interest. 

This anomalous control of the high school. building compels 
home study at night. At home, the student suffers from the 
handicap of poor facilities for study, lack of libraries, apparatus, 
and intelligent direction. Twenty per cent of all high school 
students do not have the opportunity for home study. Many have 
not the inclination for study at night, and others need the stimulus 
of direction for effective study. 

School administraters, more solicitous of the welfare of the 
student than of ease of traditional programs, more interested in 
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scholarship and efficiency than in hours of leisure of the short 


school day, favor the longer day with its larger service for the 
community. They recognize the values of a basic training in 
academic subjects as well as of vocational subjects—in English, 
mathematics, science arid ‘history, as well as in manual training 


‘and shop work, in business subjects and domestic science and art. 


The long school day is necessary to do this work well. 

The lack of adjustment of time to the nature of the work is 
responsible for small graduating classes compared to the enroll- 
ment in the public high schools. Failures cause more to leave 
from discouragement during a given term than the number of 
graduates. The shortcoming of the old type of public high schools 
is known in a general way to the public, notwithstanding that 
reports of the number of failures, the negative features of the 
school, are seldom easily accessible. ( Schools which graduate on 
an efficient basis a student annually for every teacher in the public 
school system reasonably meet their obligations to the public. 
When the high school graduates of a system of a thousand teachers 
number only five hundred annually, it is fair to consider the 
system only fifty per cent efficient. Find out the number of 
teachers in your city system and the number of graduates for the 
year, and you will be able to rate the efficiency of your schools. ) 

Changes in public school systems seldom come from within. 
The teacher is prone to view any changes with suspicion on 
account of his restricted experience of life. Many teachers have 
taught ten years and more and have never seen another teach. 
Many principals have supervised ten years and more without 
inspecting other school systems. Teachers. and supervisors of this. 
type hardly have the mental experience necessary to enable them 
to interpret correctly the values of their profession. Until teach- 
ers and principals are permitted at least a day in twenty to 
observe the work of other systems than their own, they will 
hardly be found on the side of. progress, unless progress is defined 
in terms of increased wages, fewer hours, and less work. 

The Long School Day and Directed Study had its inception in 
the United States at Norristown about five years ago. The plan 
was brought to the attention of the school administrators of this 
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country through a news circular issued by the Commissioner of 
Education at Washington a few months later. The plan has 
since received recognition in many cities of the United States. 

At a Parent-Teachers’ meeting in the interest of the high 
school, the superintendent proposed a six-hour school day, in 
addition to fifteen minutes for devotional exercises. His plan of 
six one-hour periods provided directed study during the first half- 
hour of each period and an intensive recitation during the second 
half of the period for all academic subjects, and hour periods 
for laboratory work and two-hour periods for manual work. The 
plan was favorably received by the parents and later unanimously 
adopted by the board of education. Norristown had then the tra- 
ditional five-hour day. 

The advantages set forth at that time for such an arrangement 
follow: 


First. The long day and long periods offer time to teach the 
students how to study, investigate, and work. 

Second. Public instruction takes place in the school and under 
the direction of the person particularly fitted for the work. 

Third. One half-hour of study followed by one-half hour of 
recitation reduces fatigue and places the student under the 
teacher’s influence one hour instead of forty-five minutes or less. 

Fourth. Study and work take place in day time, and fatigue 
and eyestrain due to night study are eliminated. 

Fifth. The student gains time. Under the old plan much 
time was wasted. The student frequently studied under unfavor- 
able conditions and did not know how to approach his work and 
became discouraged and lost time. 

Sixth. It insures some preparation by each student. The plan 
makes teaching more effective. When students are expected to 
prepare their lessons at home many do not. 

Seventh. The evening is the time when the family group meets. 
It is the time for social culture and legitimate entertainment, the 
time for relaxation. It will mean closer companionship of par- 
ents and children during the high school age. 

Eighth. The plan recognizes the rhythm of life: A time for 
work ; a time for relaxation and enjoyment; and a time for sleep. 
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The students who carry the minimum requirement, twenty- 
three hours of work per week, have one full period for study in 
school each day, in addition to the half-hour prior to each lesson. 
Twice a week they will have two additional hours. Students of 
singular ability, who are permitted to pursue twenty-eight hours 
a week, have a full hour for study twice a week only. Those who 
cannot gain a good standing by using all the available time in 
school are urged to supplement the school work with study, at home 
until a satisfactory standing is attained. 

The real problem of the new plan was the training of the teach- 
ers to teach the students to study and work. After observation of 
their efforts and a frank discussion, each teacher was furnished 
the following criticisms: 

“Several things are essential in training the student. He must 
gain impressions and acquire the habit to express intelligently the 
impressions gained. During the study period the student gains 
impressions and through his own initiative prepares himself for 
the recitation. Directed study trains in habits of systematic indus- 
try and self-help, and the recitation offers an opportunity for ex- 
pression. During the study period the teacher devotes herself 
entirely to the quiet direction of study. She does not prepare her 
own lessons nor does she use the study period for marking papers. 

Effective study requires physical conditions conducive to good 
health. The apparatus, books and supplies should be convenient 
and in orderly arrangement. The teacher’s motive ought to be 
inspiration for vigorous study. There should be no delay in work; 
no spasmodic or trivial announcements by the teacher during the 
study period. The student’s attitude should be active. Raising 
the hand and waiting for assistance are a waste of time. When 
a student needs supplies he ought to know where to get them and 
how to get them without disturbing the school. 

The student should always be supplied with pencil and paper 
to make abstracts of importance to offer as contributions in the 
recitation. The selection and the writing of the key thoughts of 
the subject under study are essential dynamic elements., This 
will train the student to differetiate essentials and non-essentials. 
It will also cultivate the power of organizing the essentials. 
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To conduct a recitation well the teacher must be a master of 
the subject matter. She must have this mastery to direct intelli- 
gently and to pass correct judgment on the work of the students, 
rather than for the purpose of reciting the lesson herself. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to discuss adequately the assigned sub- 
jects. A single word is not a discussion. Sentences of definite 
content and paragraphs of related ideas should be a part of the 
aim. 

After a student has made his contribution, other students ought 
to supplement or pass judgment on the matter presented. The 
raising of the hand, as a rule, should not determine the individual 
to discuss or supplement a question. Every individual ought to 
be held responsible for a contribution at any point in the recitation. 
Teachers should not repeat the answers of students, nor discuss 
subjects foreign to the lesson under consideration. The time con- 
sumed by the teacher abridges the time which belongs to the stu- 
dents themselves.” 

After the new plan had been in operation two years a comparison 
was made of the number of failures under the old and under the 
new plan. To increase the validity of the results only the records 
of teachers who had taught under both plans were examined. A 
comparison of 6,000 grades showed that under the long day plan 
the number of failures was only 4942% of the number of failures 
under the short day plan. The number of minimum passing 
grades was much reduced under the new plan and the number of 
B and A grades was much increased. There is a distinct gain in 
efficiency and reduction of failures. 

The school discipline has become less of a problem. The stu- 
dents are acquiring the habit of correct study. A half-hour of 
study followed by a half-hour of recitation reduced the fatigue due 
to continuous single type work. It has a tendency to eliminate 
irritability of temper in both teacher and students. The attitude 
of the parents, citizens and students toward directed study and 
the long school day is favorable. Not a single teacher has volun- 
tarily withdrawn from the school system except for a substantia! 
increase in salary or for change of vocation. 

The paramount concern of modern high school education is a 
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longer school day. The introduction of vocational education with- 
out a long school day is shortsightedness. To build and equip 
high schools at public expense and close them at 2.15 in the after- 
noon and require the students to prepare their lessons at home is 
poor pedagogy, an economic waste, and a sign of inefficient school 
administration. 

A child of six should have a school day shorter than a child 
of thirteen. The eighth grade should have a shorter school day 
than the high school. Data concerning.the length of the school day 
of the elementary and of the high schools of twenty large cities 
of the United States prove that most cities have a school day for 
the child of six as long as that for the high school boy or girl at 
the age of sixteen or eighteen. 

In Philadelphia, for example, the elementary school day was 
five hours, and that of the high school fifteen minutes less. In 
Milwaukee the high school day was four hours and forty minutes 
and the elementary school day five hours. In New York City the 
high school day was fifteen minutes longer than that of the elemen- 
tary school day. A few cities had then been operating their high 
schools on a longer time schedule. Among these are Louisville 
and Indianapolis, with high school days five minutes less than six 
hours; Chicago with a high school day of six hours and the com- 
merical high school of Cleveland with a day of six hours and 
fifteen minutes. The Mechanics-Arts High School of Boston had 
a school day of seven hours, and the Two Years Vocational School 
of St. Louis had a school day of seven and one-half hours. 

A short school day of five hours does not admit of a program 
of study and recitation. The attempt to introduce directed study 
must necessarily be less satisfactory than when the school day is 
long enough to enable a student to do a full day’s work in school. 
The country school has always had the same school day for all 
grades of children. The reason is obvious. The older brother 


. had charge of the little folks to and from school. When the dis- 


tance was long and the weather inclement, the farmer conveyed 
all the children on one trip. This traditional custom of the coun- 
try school was carried over into the city schools and the school 
today has not been adjusted to the actual needs of the city childrer 
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of different ages and grades. It illustrates the force of tradition 
“in the public schools of today. An idea is good because it was good 
many years ago seems to be the maxim of many school adminis- 
trators notwithstanding that changed conditions demand readjust- 
ment. 

Change is a sign of intelligence and the hope of progress, Change 
always clashes with inertia, whether it is expressed in terms such 
- as “standpatter,” the champion of tradition, or the man with the 
“let good enough alone” motto. A change from the short school 
day, with its slavish home study, to the business proposition of the 
solution of the problems of popular education in the public school 
building will require an adequate school day and genuine directed 
study by competent instructors. Such a change will count for 
economy of money, years and health, and for increased efficiency. 


The Questionaire 


When that a man is seized with grievous care 
Because there’s something that he yearns to know, 
With zest he crams his quiver, strings his bow, 

Lets fly the long, swift, keen-tipped questionaire :— 


“You get what wage? For alms what can you spare? 
“Please state your age; your weight; your height 
“Sum up your education . . . can you show 

“That often virtue’s bad and evil, fair? ... ” 


Below 


The scientific spirit grips us all, 

We’re filing-cabinet—and data-mad, 

We have a scalpel any man may dare 

To wield with fearless hand—and naught befall— 
Why, any information may be had 

By probing with a pointed questionaire. 


Mary M. SPANGLER. 
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Habit Formation 


} 
Ernest P, Carr, SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHOOLs, 
Marweoro, Mass. 
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: of thoughtful parents is tempered by a feeling or 
W 6 responsibility for his proper development. He is the 
3 very essence of helplessness and depends wholly on 
Prunny 
= istence has just begun, but if we believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul we recognize the fact that the 
soul of this new child has always existed. Wrapped 
up in his latent possibilities lie many of the characteristies of his 
parents, more remote ancestors, and the race. His mind is like 
a clean plastic surface, with no marks but with a tendency to cer- 
tain characteristics acquired through heredity or race memory. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie says: “Nothing in the way of experience 
is wholly novel to the individual, because at some period in his race 
life he shared in it; and in the depths below consciousness there 
is something which responds to the appeal of the happening which 
is new to the individual but which is old to the race, because it 
is part of that race memory to which all men have access. ‘ 
Below our conscious life abides the life of the race, and our na- 
tures, in their hidden resources, reverberate the echoes of the 
entire past.” 

It is said to be easy to neutralize the tendencies that come from 
heredity, and the influence of race memory is so general ,that its 
application does not affect the course of an individual life. A 
coyote puppy only a few hours old was captured and placed in 
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the litter of a mother shepherd dog. As he grew he acted in. 


every way like a dog and became even more proficient as a sheep 


dog than the other puppies. A nest of partridge eggs was dis-. - 
covered and some hen’s eggs were placed in it. When the chickens: 


hatched they scurried to a hiding place on alarm as quickly as 
the little partridges. Many claim that it makes little difference 


what the parentage of a child is if it is reared from early infancy 
in the right kind of environment. 


N an infant arrives to bless a home, the rejoicing 


the care of his parents. To all appearances his ex- - 
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Whether we accept this statement or not there is no doubt that 
from the very first habits are beginning to develop and that the 
smooth plastic surface of the mind gradually acquires grooves or 
paths of action. That is called habit formation. Webster defines 
habit, as an aptitude or inclination for some action acquired by 
frequent repetition and showing itself in increased facility of per- 
formance and decreased power of resistance. The Duke of Well- 
ington says, “Habit is not merely second nature, it is ten times 
nature.” It results in automatic or reflex action that leaves the 
mind free for other work. The child learning to walk pays close 
attention to the process and is consequently unable to devote the 
mind to anything else. He quickly tires because it is so absorb- 
ing. As the habit becomes fixed he is free to attend to other 
things and can leave the process of walking to reflex action with 
only general mental supervision. Prof. James says, “The plas- 
ticity of the living matter of our nervous system is the reason why 
we do a thing with difficulty the first time, but soon do it more 
and more easily, and finally, with sufficient practice, do it semi- 
mechanically or with hardly any consciousness at all. Our ner- 
vous systems have grown to the way in which they have been exer- 
cised, just as a sheet of paper or a coat, once creased or folded, 
tends to fall forever afterward into the same identical folds.” 
It is a curious fact that the more educated one is the more habits 
he has acquired to relieve the mind of the drudgery of details. 
He is versatile and able to adjust himself quickly to unforeseen 
circumstances because he can leave many of the details of the 
process to the care of reflex action. It is a laborious task for 
anyone, especially the uneducated, to perform unaccustomed duties. 
The lumberman often finds it more fatiguing to write a letter than 
to work at his trade for many hours. A good carpenter is gener- 
ally a poor mason, and the jack-of-all-trades is looked upon with 
suspicion because he may be master of none. The process of 
specialization is being carried to such a degree that experts confine 
themselves to very narrow limits. 

It is a recognized principle of psychology and of physiology that 
any faculty or member of the body that is not used will atrophy, 
or waste away. Darwin says: “Up to the age of thirty, or beyond 
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it, poetry of many kinds gave me great pleasure; and even as a 
schoolboy I took intense delight in Shakespeare, especially in the 
historical plays. Pictures also gave me considerable and music 
very great delight. I have tried lately to read Shakespeare, and 
have found it so inexpressibly dull that it nauseated me. I have 
also almost lost my taste for pictures and music. My mind seems 
to have become a kind of machine for grinding out general laws. 
out of a large collection of facts; but why this should have caused 
the atrophy of that part of my brain alone on which the higher 
tastes depend I cannot conceive. If I had to live my life again 
I would make-it a rule to read some poetry and listen to some 
music at least once a week, for perhaps the parts of my brain 
now atrophied would have been kept alive through use.” : 

Every good that is worth possessing must be paid for in stroke 
of daily use, and that during childhood and youth. By neglecting 
the necessary concrete labor we are digging the graves of our 
higher possibilities. The father of an active boy said to him in 
his early childhood, ““We want you to become a great musician 
when you grow up.” The boy replied, “Yes, father.” Nothing 
was done, however, to give him instruction. As he became a 
youth the father again said, “When you are a young man I want 
you to become a great musician.” The boy replied, “Yes, father.” 
As he became a young man the father led him to the piano and 
told him to play, and, of course, the young man could not play 
a note. Occasionally a child inherits aptitude from his parents or 
other ancestors that make it easy for him to become proficient in 
a specialized line, but even he must exercise that faculty from early 
childhood, or he will lose it. 

Eternal vigilance on the part of parents is necessary to provide 
the strong initiative that is essential to’ the formation of right 
habits. Yet how many parents there are who manifest no sense 
of duty toward their children beyond that of providing food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, forgetting that it is as necessary to feed and 
clothe the mind as the body. When young children are allowed 
on the street unaccompanied at a late hour at night, or are.seen 
at places of questionable character, we wonder what the parents 
can be thinking of. Since our country entered the world war we 
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have noticed many evidences of the power of government in a 
democracy. A wayward child is recognized as a menace to society 
and many institutions are maintained for the custody of such a 
one. It might well be a useful function of the government to in- 
quire of the parents in each instance what they did to prevent the 
downfall of their children. Many children acquire habits of bad 
conduct in spite of all that their parents can do to prevent, but 
when children ten or eleven years of age are allowed to roam the 
streets at night with no definite aim or restraint they bear wit- 
ness to the negligence or inability of those who should be in their 
control. . 

The second impulse to successful habit formation is self-confi- 
dence coupled with the will to see a thing through. If a boy does 
not believe in himself it is difficult to inspire sufficient confidence to 
insure the success of an undertaking worth while. Patient encour- 
agement to complete an undertaking is often necessary to block the 
tendency to start a piece of work and then leave it. Unforeseen 
difficulties cause fear and a tendency unless checked to give up. 
This breeds discontent. In Massachusetts every time a minor 
between fourteen and sixteen changes work in a factory he must 
secure an educational certificate. There are a number of cases 
where ten or more certificates are given the same minor in one 
year, showing a habit of fickleness that will surely interfere with 
success. 

It is a gross injustice to the children of a family for the parents 
to discuss before them their relative degrees of brilliancy. The 
one who is called stupid loses confidence in himself and ceases to 
try, while the so-called brilliant brother or sister acquires a sense 
of superficial superiority that inhibits real endeavor. A woman 
accompanied by her daughter recently visited school and proceeded 
to tell the teacher, in the daughter’s presence, how dull she thought 
the child was. The mother had no idea where such stupidity 
came from, for there was no one else in the family so dull and 
the little brother was ever so much brighter. There was one other 
stupid person in that family, and that'was the mother. It happens 
that the girl in this case is of average intelligence and if let alone 
or encouraged would make good progress. 

In spite of every endeavor to form correct habits every one 
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acquires peculiar habits or mannerisms that detract from his 
efficiency. ~ A college student had formed the habit of selecting a 
single hair, when thinking deeply, and pulling it: out. He had 
apparently had many periods of deep study, for there was a patch 
of his head two inches long and one wide where he had pulled 
out all the hair. Some bite their nails, others. chew their pencils, 
tap with their feet, or drum with their fingers, or manifest some 
other form of nervousness. To correct these habits Prof. James 
has laid down the following principles: 


1. Take care to launch yourself into the habit to be desired 


with as strong and decided an initiative as possible. 
2. Never suffer an exception to occur until a new habit is 


securely rooted in your life. 


8. Seize the very first possible opportunity to act on every 
resolution you make and on every emotional prompting you may 
experience in the direction of the habit you aspire to gain. 

4. Don’t preach too much to your children or abound in good 
' talk in the abstract. 

: 5. Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous 
) exercise every day. 
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He further states that, “Could the young but realize how soon 
they will become mere walking bundles of habits they would give 
more heed to their conduct while in the plastic state. We are 
spinning our own fates, good and evil, never to be undone. Every 
smallest stroke of virtue or vice leaves its never-so-little scar.” 
This leads to the next thought, namely, that habit determines 
character. Yes, habit is character. 
“Sow an act and reap a habit; 
Sow a habit and reap a character; 2 wt 
Sow a character and reap a destiny.” = 2 be 
It is therefore essential that the greatest care be used to form 
in our children the right mental, moral, physical and spiritual 
habits. The habit of reading good literature, of clean expression, 
of industry, of wholesome play, of obedience, of thrift, organizing 
one’s resources, and of making the most of one’s opportunities, all 
are fundamental characteristics of good character and of the best 


education. “Education is for behavior, and habits are the stuff of 
which behavior consists.” 
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Should the College Student Borrow? 


Crartes W. Courter, Department oF SocroLtocy, WESTERN 
Reserve University, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


fumes N these days of rising prices the ambitious American 
2 youth faces the increasingly serious problem of 
| financing his way through college. If, when he 
leaves the “High” or “Prep” school, he is not the 
m«<n,eng proud possessor of the necessary minimum in his 
own right, one of a number of courses is open to 
: him. If there burns in him the light of genius, he 
may secure a scholarship to meet the majority of 
his legitimate expenses. Such provisions are multiplying with 
the development of specially designated college endowments. They 
provide for the training of a small percentage of the promising 
academic material, but necessarily they are inadequate to cover 
all deserving cases. Failing this, he may borrow from his more 
fortunately situated kindred, if indeed he chances to have them, 
maintaining in this way a commendable spirit of independence, 
and defending his headlong plunge by the optimistic and presum- 
ably justified assumption that this procedure will more than com- 
mensurately increase his efficiency and earning power when gradu- 
ated. Or he may seek a generously endowed small college, so 
interested in its own persistence that it is willing to encourage 
with gratuities even unpromising scholastic material. Fortu- 
nately there are few of these schools, as a persistence in this prac- 
tice involves their own disintegration or leads to a radical change 
of policy. More frequently, however, he varies the procedure by 
laboring in the summer at whatever lucrative employment he can 
find, with the purpose of securing the necessary funds to carry 
him through a few months’ training, and, trusting to luck or the 
bureau of self-help, does the “jobs he can pry loose” in the 
academic year to see him through. In the schools situated in 
the larger cities the latter method is by far the most popular with 
both the students and their parents, although it is patently preju- 
dicial to the ultimate best interests of both. 
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One can scarcely blame the average parent for viewing with 
prideful favor any activity which even looks toward self-support 
on the part of the budding undergraduate. It evidences the vir- 
tues of self-reliance, initiative and independence. Parental en- 
couragement is reflected in such expressions as “God helps those 
who help themselves”; “You can’t keep a good man down”; 
“Adversity is a spur to ambition”; “Only one who earns it knows 
the value of money,” etc., ad inf. Moreover, the student is sur- 
feited with the twaddle of what his grandfather and his uncle did, 
and of how they got along, to say nothing of the emphasis he hears 
laid upon the popular esteem in which the man is held who has 
made his own way through college. There is much to be said for 
this vacation labor, with the double advantage of. self-discipline 
and financial economy. It occupies months of the year when even 
experienced academicians, in this climate, find mental concentra- 
tion difficult. But the marked trend of American education (and 
it is especially obvious in the crisis of war time) is toward de- 
pressing ‘all academic studies of undergraduate colleges into two, 
or at most three, years, and graduating the student at the conelu- 
sion of that time. This is seen in the growing influence of many 
summer schools, notably Chicago and Columbia Universities, which 
afford facilities and instruction for the student throughout the en- 
tire year, thus saving to him a year or more of the most energetic 
period of his life. This trend has attained a: quite definite direc- 
tion in Missouri, where the legislature has established Junior 
Colleges, covering the last two years of high school and the first 
two undergraduate years, obviating, in the majority of cases, the 
necessity of spending the extra precious time in college. It is 
seen quite as plainly in the radical suggestions of our Commis- 
sioner General of Education, that the essentials of a college course 
be offered in the freshman and sophomore years and the student 
be graduated straightway to the Bachelor degree—an arrange- 
ment which, to be practicable, would require a couple of high speed 
years of more than accustomed length. So that even the vacation 
labor presently may vanish. 

Under present conditions the danger of depending upon one’s 
summer efforts for financial support lies in the insidious tempta- 
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tion to carry these efforts into the college year. The.practice of 
working through the term seems at first to have been a reaction 
against the aristocratic dignity of the Old World schools, such as 
Oxford and Cambridge. Indeed, a similar situation obtained 
also in our own early South, where, through the association of 
manual labor with slavery, the student who soiled his hands placed 
himself in an inferior class. There are English colleges where, 
even today, to work in the college year is a disgrace. The early 
European university was for “gentlemen” only. Self-help was 
not favored. It was out of accord with the traditions and usages 
of such institutions. But America was a democracy, especially 
in the North, where labor was honorable, and, ostensibly at least, 
there were no class distinctions; so that an element of prestige 
actually accrued to the man who worked his way through college. 
Every one was anxious to help him.’ Business men were not 
slow to capitalize the popular sympathy for the student collecting 
bills or selling paltry wares to win a scholarship, or merely to put 
himself through. Writers have urged the employment of college 
students for part time office help, as a favor to the student and a 
duty to the institution. Is it any wonder, then, that term-time 
self-help im recent years has been so grossly overdone, or that its 
effects upon the life and work of the student have been so detri- 
mental as to elicit comment even by the layman? One need only 
consult the Rhodes: Scholarship reports to discover how unfavor- 
ably the pick of our American students are compared with the 
product of Old World schools of equal grade. Moreover, experi- 
ence has justified the business man’s proverbial distrust of our 
average college graduate when it is a matter of accuracy, patience, 
initiative, or indeed real enterprise. He says, “The boy has de- 
veloped too perfect a technique for just getting by,” or, “His 
inoculation with a college training calculated to produce the symp- 
toms of thoroughness and precision didn’t take.” 

For this state of affairs our colleges are not entirely blameless. 
Their gradual adjustments in hours and standards, their provision 
for self-help bureaus to facilitate outside-of-college employment, 
has favored a situation which is yearly growing more serious. 
Some of our foremost schools advertise that “two-thirds of those 
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enrolled earn a part or all of their way through college.” But 
what is intended to encourage the deserving lad who might other- 
wise miss the opportunity for college training, doubly urges those 
whose commercial instincts are already over-keen. A young man 
in college this year proudly confided to his instructor that he had 
made enough in the summer to finance himself for the year. It 
did not prevent him, however, when he returned to college in the 
fall, from seeking out three “jobs” to occupy his attention through- 
out the afternoons and evenings, and these he boasted “provide a 
handsome surplus above all current expenses.” Such a man is 
undoubtedly to be commended for his business acumen, but why 
say he is attending college ? / Why, after four years of commercial 
scheming, academic bluffing, and much crawling, send him out 
with the sheepskin of a reputable ination This case is ex- 
treme, I confess, but under even approximately such conditions 
only a “phenom” could hope for a creditable academic standing. 


‘Cramped, hurried hours for study, mental diversion and intellect- 


ual over-tiredness amounting almost to coma in the classroom, 
make him a pitiable problem to the instructor and the school, 
His grades are a source of disappointment and chagrin,] and in 
no sense an index of his high native ability. \ He faces the added 
temptation to excuse himself, on the ground of outside-of-college 
activity, for leaving undone the things he ought to have done. 
He-falls down between two splendid purposes, defeats his own 
aim in attending college, and beegyes proficient neither as a man 
of business nor as a scholar. (The over-estimated benefits of 
waiting on table, acting as chauffeur, working in a cloak-room, 
operating the switchboard in a downtown office, or running a 
part-time barber shop are more than counterbalanced by the loss 
of self-respect invariably resulting from doing what is beneath 
his best, “putting one over” on the instructor, or forming the habit 
of “just getting by.” 

This trend would not be so disastrous but for its deleterious 
effects upon the college. {The curse of mediocrity must fall upon 
an institution which, though its studies are arranged upon an 
all-day basis, gradually temporizes with this growing custom of 
term-time working. | It is foredoomed to greater mediocrity, and 
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in one sense merits the unreasoning, unfair, but natural resent- 
ment of the alumnus, who, after graduation, wakes up to the fact 
that he has missed much of what his college was prepared to give, 
and, inconsistently enough, lays the onus of blame on his alma 
mater. The student can do but a limited amount of work in 
a day. He has but limited time and energy. If he is to secure 
educational efficiency in these days of increasing demand for 
specialists, his studies will require every ounce of energy and 
every moment of undiverted consecutive time he has to give. The 
ease of the graduate working in the technical fields of law, medi- 
cine or pedagogy is exactly reversed. What he does in these 
and other specialties, whether in the term time or in the summer, 
gives him opportunity for the application of his theory, and 
furthers him professionally, but it must be remembered that he 
already has the advantage of years of undergraduate application. 
Two ways out of the difficulty for the undergraduate suggest 
themselves. If self-help is a necessity, and he is desirous of 
attending a two-term-a-year institution, the student may spend 
the first half of one year and the second half of the next in lucra- 
tive employment, thus giving alternate terms to gainful work and 
study, but focusing on each his keenest thought and undivided 
energies. Good jobs permitting of such an alternation are diffi- 
eult to find, so it usually eventuates in the alternation of a year 
of work with one of study—a course of procedure which delays 
graduation for two or three impatient years and is otherwise un- 
satisfactory. It involves the loss of the incalculably delightful 
class association, the esprit de corps, and the intimate friendships 
which hallow the memory of the normal college life. Only the 
schools whose years are divided into quarters, with the work re- 
peated each or in alternate terms, lend themselves particularly to 
is kind of intensive short-term study. 
A still better plan for the purposeful and serious-minded stu- 
dent is to engage in his frenzied financing through the summers, 
take stock of his resources in the fall, tentatively budget the year, 
and borrow from his family, friends, college or banker, what is 
necessary to put him through. What if he does have to carry an 
added insurance by way of guarantee? Thus can he capitalize 
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his future efficiency. He can do what the business man is daily 
doing when he borrows against a potential business which he 
means to actualize. In the ease of the student there is the added 
advantage of being able to give his undiverted mind to study, and 
his recreational hours to pursuits which actually recreate and 
keep him physically and intellectually fit. There is value in 
putting oneself up against a big task under such conditions that 
there is no ground for apology or excuse of a handicap. Only 
thus can he know himself, his abilities and limitations. Such 
a course results in the enrichment of the experience, scholarship 
and culture of the college man. It helps to maintain the high 
standards of the school, and adds another efficient individual to 
the society of tomorrow. The old commercial maxim is applicable 


also to academic financiering: “There are times when it pays to 
borrow.” 
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The Group Socialized Recitation 
Haze F. Burns, Enevisn Hien Scnoor, Humsoxpt, Nes. 


fumes TTE recognition of education as a social process is 

of long standing. Familiar instances are found in 

T the educational systems of India, Palestine and 

Greece. The new interest in the socialization of 

«wey the recitation, however, is the result of clearer in- 

2 sight into the nature and importance of the develop- 

= ment of the social consciousness of the child, a 

mmc oon ciousness in which the typic forces of. leader- 

ship, self-adjustment and co-operation shall be developed and 
trained. 

The first attempt toward developing this consciousness was 
made by Froebel in the establishment and organization of his 
kindergarten. “ 

This Froebel’s “Education Room” is the first foreshadowing of 
what has since been done in group work in the kindergarten. In 
group work several children, or the whole little society, unite 
their skill and energy in the use of gifts and occupations for-a 
common purpose.* 

The use of this group work is emphasized in the socialized 
recitation. This form of recitation aims to produce activity in 
the classroom, to develop originality fnd initiative on the part of 
the pupils, to enable them to express clearly and distinctly their 
thoughts, and to make every pupil feel that he must contribute 
his share.? The class hour belongs to the pupils,- the dull as well 
as the bright, and the responsibility that each feels in the recita- 
tion is the same responsibility each will feel toward his fellow- 
beings when he becomes a citizen and a member of adult society.’ 

The purpose of the socialized recitation having been made clear, 
one may see how this purpose is realized by studying the nature 
of the recitation in which the group system is used. 


1 Froebel—Education of Man, p. 109, W. N. Hailman, translator. 

2 Dewey—Ethical Principles Underlying Education, p. 11. 
Dutton—Social Phases of Education, pp. 23 and 33. 

8 King—Education for Social Efficiency, pp.“19, 177 and 178. 
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In this system the class is divided into as many groups as is 
convenient. A class of thirty may be divided into six groups, “ 
each of which has a leader. The class must be divided so that 
each pupil knows the other, feels free to criticize him and suggest 
things to him, and at the same time he must develop his own 
initiative, power of expression and social relationships. The class, 
to do this, then, must be divided as equally as possible. The divi- 
sion may be made once a week in order to allow the pupils to retain 
certain seats for that week. A daily change would mean confu- 
sion, but each Friday the teacher may assign certain rows of seats 
to certain pupils. The following Monday morning she may select 
the groups and leaders. The first three of rows one and two may 
make one group of six. The second three of each row may com- 
prise another group, and in a similar manner a class of thirty 
or even forty pupils could be divided into social groups. Should 
the seats be movable they may be quickly and easily moved so as 
to form little circles. 

Each group is given a question to answer. This question should 
be both read to the group and written on the board. It should 
cover some phase of the lesson and should be a question that de- 
mands some original thinking and organization of material. It 
’ must be supported from the lines of the text, for example, “Why 
does Elaine’s father allow her to go to King Arthur’s court?” 
Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine.” This question demands the 
recall of Elaine’s character, Elaine’s reasons for going, and her 
father’s understanding of her reasons. . The pupils must find proof 
to support any opinion they offer. Eaeh child should give any 
suggestion or find in the text any line which he thinks bears on 
the question. The pupils thus learn to discriminate the essential 
facts from the non-essential ones. They develop a keen judgment 
which not only helps them to solve this problem but helps them 
to be ready to solve any problem in their life outside of school and 
their life of later years. : 

The group work not only develops judgment, but it also develops 
a social consciousness. Every member of the group discusses 
freely the subject in hand. If there should be one or two in the 
group who are timid, the leader should feel it his or her duty to 
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lead this pupil to take a part in the discussion. This may be done, 
at first, by the leader of the group asking each one to give his 
opinion. He may not be able to cite the exact proof and the 
whole group may then endeavor to find its proof or find its untruth- 
fulness. If each one has to give something, the timid or back- 
ward child will, in time, be eager to help hunt proof if nothing 
else. But this task will help draw him out and he will soon do 
some original thinking. He, too, will come to see that he owes, not 
only to himself but also to the others, anything he can contribute 
that will aid in the discussion of their problem. He will develop 
a desire to speak out his feelings and will, thereby, not only en- 
large his own vocabulary but will enlarge the circle in which he, 
himself, moves. He will feel that he is a member of society, to 
which he owes a service. 

The leader of this smaller society should see that all members 
have contributed something to the solving of their problem before 
the group returns to the class. He permits those who had given 
definite proofs in the discussion to give them when they answer 
the question to the class. Those who had not offered anything 
definite he may ask to give some incident from life showing how 
their problem is a problem of life, and how it may be solved by 


life’s everyday happenings. In these experiences the child gives © 


something personal, or something personal to his friends or ac- 
quaintances. Or he may give something of which he has heard 
or read. Whatever it is, it must be_an aid in solving their 
problem. 

When the groups have finished their discussion they select as 
many or more questions as there are members of the group. One 
question is given to each member, who discusses it with the others 
in the group before he decides upon the answer. The questions 
are arranged in complexity of order. 

This arrangement gives the pupils splendid training in the art 
of questioning. It enables them to differentiate between the 
simple and the complex questions. It teaches them to say the 
most with the least expenditure of effort. 

The groups may now return at once to class. If they have had 
to move their chairs about in little circles, they move them to 
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their original places. Or if they could not move them they simply 
turn about in their seats and resume their original positions. 

All are now ready to give their reports. The teacher asks group 
number one to give its report first. The leader rises, reads the 
main question, and calls upon the pupil designated to give the 
first question selected by the group. This pupil risés, gives what 
the group has thought to be true concerning the use of this point 
and reads the lines to prove it. When he has fully discussed and 
explained this point in its application to the main question, the 
leader calls upon the second pupil to answer the second question 
in the proof. A third may be asked to give some incident from 
life, and when all have given some point in the solving of their 
problem, the leader may give still more proof. He then sum- 
marizes the whole, fully proving the answer made to the question 
assigned to them. The second group and all other groups follow 
the same method of answering their questions. When all the 
groups have reported, a general conclusion is made. 

The groups, then, serve as social groups in the school similar 
to groups in society outside of school. Each group has its leader, 
who should neither lack responsibility nor take too much respon- 
sibility. He should have only as much as he needs in order to 
have every-member of the group do his share and his only. Nei- 
ther the leader nor the bright pupil should take the responsibility 
of doing the work for the whole group. 

The group work thus affords the child the opportunity to develop 
initiative, individuality, responsibility and social consciousness. 
He feels that he must know his lesson every day, not in order to 
satisfy the teacher’s demands, but in order to know what his 
fellow-students are discussing. He must do his share or he will 
lose all conception of what they are doing. He soon comes to class 
anxious to do the group work. The class as a whole show sigus 
of activity and interest not visible in the non-socialized recitation. 
This recitation offers opportunity for both motor and mental devel- 
opment.. The pupils relax and if they can move about they lose 
the stiffened classroom posture and attitude. When they return 
to the class as a whole, they are refreshed and eager to take up 
the lesson where they left it before doing the group work. 
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The students who have taken part in group work have verified 
the statements made above. A consensus of opinion was recently 
taken from seventy students. Only one expressed dissatisfaction. 
A few of the statements made by these pupils will express more 
clearly and accurately their attitude toward group work: 

“T like group work because it broadens our views by the opinions 
expressed by the other members of the group.” 

“When we are discussing our question is when my interest is 
the highest. IL think that knowing how other people regard your 
views and*what theirs are is a great help to me.” 

“T like group work because you get so much more out of the 
lesson. You learn how to express your opinion or your answer 
in a few words rather than in a whole paragraph.” 

“Tt is more interesting than other ways of recitation.” 

“Tt enables you to feel deeply and think accurately. It de- 
velops interest in study. It is the way to get results.” 

“Tt gets the pupils in the habit of co-operation.” 

These quotations in defense of the group socialized recitation 
were offset by only one general defect—that of laziness on the 
part of some pupils. This defect, however, lies within the pupils 
rather than in the nature of group work. 

The group socialized recitation is thus a great improvement 
upon the old form of recitation. 1t gives the recitation the oppor- 
tunity to become a social unit, and like the society, divisible into 
smaller units. The schoolroom is a little society in which each 
pupil learns the fundamental principles of true citizenship and 
valuable service to mankind. The true spirit of democracy is 
developed within each pupil who has become conscious of his duty 
to himself and to others. Y ; 

These fundamental principles are not only learned but are 
applied. The group work teaches how to sacrifice selfish motives 
for the good of others. It offers, at the same time, the oppor- 
tunity to develop individuality, original thinking and freedom of 
thought. The originality of each is made to supplement that of 
the others, so as to make one complete judgment. Each pupil 
receives suggestions from others which help to broaden his own 
scope of vision, his own understanding and appreciation of life. 
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He thus sacrifices those thoughts which he now judges are un- 
essential for those which appear to be the most essential ones, 
He does not exclude the unessential ones entirely, but arranges 
them, in their proper place in the general organization of his 
experiences. 

The group work, then, offers a true development of the indi- 
vidual as a member of society, and prepares him to render the best 
service of which he is capable to his fellow-men. The recitation, 
when it has developed a true social consciousness in the individual 
pupil, has fulfilled the aim of cultural education. 








American Notes—Editorial 


The mind of man is deeply conscious of a principle of order or 
harmony at the very heart of the universe of which he is a part. . . . To 
ally himself with this principle and in all his expressional activity pre- 
serve and perpetuate it is the chief end for which he exists, thinks, 
feels and acts. To do this is “to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 
Here is the basis of all true art. Music is the rhythmic expression of 
sound, which, physically speaking, is a succession of harmonious vi- 
brations capable of wide variation in their relations to one another. 
Certain combinations produce chords; others, discords. The master 
musician attains a marvelous capacity to detect and reproduce har- 
monious sounds in combinations of almost infinite variety. This 
makes him a great artist in the realm of music. The same principle 
holds in the arts of painting, sculpture, architecture. Here there 
is an underlying harmony or orderliness of colors and forms; and the 
great artist learns how to combine, arrange and conform his materials 
according to the fundamental laws of the universe. It is this ability 
of impression and expression which makes him a great artist. In the 
field of oratory and literature the same laws hold sway. The skilled 
writer,—whether of poetry or prose,—and the eloquent orator, become 
artists when they consciously or unconsciously harmonize their written 
or spoken words with truth; that is, when they reflect in their utter- 
ances the real, profound harmonies of thought and experience, squar- 
ing these with the eternal constitution of things both material_and 
spiritual. When their words “ring true” they are masters and their 
audiences respond with assent and conviction, followed, normally, by 
action in accord with the truth that has been expressed. What better 
definition could we frame, of poetry or of oratory'or of the arts of 
rausic, architecture, painting,—for in essence these are one and must 
first be in the soul before they are expressed in material forms,—than 
the following: they are the reflection in the soul of man, of the di- 
vinely constituted order of the universe? 

Let us apply this thought also to the great art of statecraft. 
Man is working out his expression of government and thus 
far his efforts have been very crude, in the main. But he 
is progressing rapidly. He is working toward the goal of 
orderliness and harmony in national and international relations. 
The roots of government reach down into the same great fundamental 
principles of law and order as do those of the other arts. There must 
be a fundamental unity and proportion about government. All in- 
terests, rights, duties, privileges, and opportunities must be harmo- 
nized, first in the individual nation and then among all the nations. In 
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no other way can there be stability, achievement, happiness, peace. For 
only such a government will have beneath it and in it, God’s eternal 
laws. 

We have been sure of the final issue of the present terrible world 
conflict because we have seen that in it one side was fighting for and 
the other against these great eternal laws of order and righteousness. 
The consciousness that they are fighting on the right side of great 
moral issues, the ever-present motive of righting wrongs, establishing 
justice and fair play, expelling tyranny and avenging despicable out- 
rage, has nerved the allied forces against Germany with an infallible 
courage and an invincible vigor. On the other hand deep down in their 
inmost soul we believe that the enemies of the Allies must have had 
a consciousness, faint, perhaps, at first, but sure to grow constantly 
clearer and stronger, that their cause was not in accord with law in 
its profoundest sense. They have gone into battle because they have 
been trained to obey their masters. Our boys, God bless them! have 
fought because of the irresistible compulsion of a divine ideal. So it 
was foreordained that one side should bungle and the other achieve. 
And out of the conflict shall arise a new conception of human rela- 
tions and a new form of world government that shall endure because 
it is fundamentally and eternally true. 


Suggestions leading in the direction of closer co-operation be- 
tween teachers and parents are always in order. Here is one, right out 
of real life, and in its cireumstances widely duplicated, probably, in 
various parts of the world. The commonness of the conditions and 
the applicability of the method influence us to pass it along in the 
belief that it will be helpful to some, at least, of our reader's. The ac- 
tors were a boy of ten, his teacher, and his parents. The boy was more 
fond of stirring physical exercise than of study; he was backward, for 
his age, in reading, though forward in wood-craft, and sports, and 
most anything that was stirring and exciting. To bring him up to the 
teacher’s requirement in reading his mother suggested to his father 
to get him a book to read at bedtime, and offer him some inducement 
to read it through so that he could answer questions about it after 
doing so. Heretofore, he had been read to, a good deal, at bedtime,— 
and had never yet deliberately tried to read any book clear through by 
himself. The adventure pleased him, when thus put up to him as 
something to be achieved,—and with a reward at the end. His father 
chose the book wisely,—not a goody-goody book about a namby-pamby 
boy who always did as he was told,—but a “rattling good” book of ad- 
venture, in a regular series of books for boys. To the surprise of his 
parents he went off quietly and eagerly, by himself, the next evening, 
without asking to have someone “put me to bed.” In a much shorter 
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time than his parents expected, he had finished reading his first whole 
book read by himself alone. The practice was very helpful in increas- 
ing his ability to read, improving his vocabulary, and giving him a 
new insight into the purpose of learning to read. We will only add 
that there is no copyright on the method of this experiment. 


We confess to‘an unpleasant feeling of surprise on reading an offi- 
cial statement that the National Education Association will hereafter 
stand ready to give an earlier dating of membership to any old mem- 
ber who may care to pay to the Association two dollars per year for 
each year’s such earlier dating. The announcement reads: “The earlier 
date for the Year Book may very properly mark the time when the 
member began taking a more than local interest in educational affairs.” 
Several remittances on this basis are reported by the Secretary asalready 
received ; and he adds that “there is a prospect that several hundred 
active members will respond with checks of ten, twenty and thirty 
dollars ($2. 00 for each year) as soon as they learn of this method of 
aiding the N. E. A. in carrying forward its program.” We have no 
knowledge whether any official action has been taken by the Associa- 
tion endorsing this amiable “camouflage.” We are speaking solely 
for ourselves, though as, and by virtue, of our own active membership 
in the Association,—which we have prized as an opportunity and an 
honor. Perhaps our feeling of distaste for such a method of exchang- 
ing the Association’s official endorsement for hard cash may take its 
root in an over-sensitive New England conscience. But somehow it 
does seem a bit beneath the dignity of so distinguished and influential 
an organization, standing for so much in educational lines, before 
this great country and the world. We have been accustomed to go to 
its Year Book as to a sort of “Holy of Holies,” to ascertain the ““Who’s 
Who” in -its distinguished membership; and it has often given us a 
thrill of admiration as we have noted that some one’s service has cov- 
ered a period of twenty-five or fifty years. It will not.be pleasant to 
substitute for this feeling a suspicion that the date merely indicates 
the payment of fifty or a hundred dollars. We raise the question 
whether this new plan does not empty our membership somewhat of 
its hoftorable significance ? Does it not savor of a spirit of commercial- 
ism in a sphere where we should look for the highest idealism? Is it 
not possible that in the long run it will hinder rather than help in the 
acquisition of the funds that will be needed for the Association’s mag- 
nificent and ever expanding work? 


Secretary Lane presented to the President and to Congress re- 
cently a comprehensive plan for a preliminary study of the unused 
lands of the country, with particular reference to the irrigation of 
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some 15,000,000 acres of arid land, the drainage of between 
70,000,000 and 80,000,000 acres of swamp land, and the clearing of 
approximately 200,000,000 acres of cut-over or logged-off land, with 
the purpose in view of reclaiming these lands through Governmental 
agency and providing homes for returned soldiers. 

We quote and heartily endorse the following from the Chicago 
Tribune which voices the unanimous sentiment of the leading papers 
of the entire country about this important matter : 

“After the care of the disabled soldiers comes the consideration 
of the other worldly interests of all the men who return to seek, their 
places in the organization of peace. The plan of Secretary Lane calls 
attention to the natural impulse, which has shown itself after all wars, 
in the returning soldier—the impulse to go back to the land. The Sec- 
retary proposes, therefore, that to encourage and prepare for this 
preference a careful and thorough survey be made of our land reserves 
for the extensive reclamation of lands, so that the soldier orsailor 
who looks about him when he comes home will find his Government 
ready to offer*him opportunity and aid—a farm, or a ranch, or a plan- 
tation—and also to help him to establish himself upon it and to begin 
life anew with full confidence that his industry will be rewarded.” 


John Sanford (New Mexico) 12 years old, wrote the following in 
response to the question, “Why am I going back to school?” This, and 
many other letters from other boys, appeared in the September num- 
ber of The American Boy. These expressions of sentiment and ambi- 
tion from real boys will give parents and teachers viewpoints and a 
knowledge of the boy mind that it is well to get and to ponder. 

“T am going back to school this fall because I believe that it is 
the patriotic duty of every American boy who has the chance to build 
for himself an education that will make him a success. 

“I have been hoeing corn for the last four weeks and know some- 
thing of what a man without an education has to do to earn his living. 
I have chosen as an occupation scientific farming in which I hope to 
make a success, a big success, to make improvements on the most 
modern methods. 

“T read Judson Stuart’s articles in The American Boy on ‘Boys 
Who Used Their Brains.’ They are boys who had no easy time getting 
an education. When I read of another boy’s struggle for an education 
I think of what those to whom an education is given could do if they 
would try their best. 

“T want to use my chance for an education now, for I believe 
there are wonderful opportunities ahead for the boy who is prepared, 
both to serve his country and to help himself, and I mean to be 
prepared.” 
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The Government at Washington reports the following results of 
the school and home garden mevement throughout the country. One 
million five hundred thousand boys and girls have responded to the 
call of the President and enlisted in the United States School Garden 
Army. ‘Twenty thousand acres of unproductive home and vacant lots 
have been converted into productive land. Fifty thousand teachers 
have received valuable instruction in gardening through the garden 
leaflets written by experts and distributed from Washington. 
Boards of Education and other civic organizations have been influ- 
enced to give financial and moral support to the school and home 
garden movement and to pay extra salaries for supervision and teach- 
ing. Hundreds of thousands of parents have become interested in the 
garden movement and are working with their children in home 
gardens. Thousands of civic, commercial and patriotic organizations 
have become interested in the movement and are giving it hearty 
support. One and one-half million children have been given something 
to do this summer: something that will help carry the burdens of 
their country in this struggle for freedom, something that will help 
them to build character and something that will appeal to and de- 
velop their patriotism. Home and vacant-lot gardening in cities, 
towns and villages have been dignified and made popular to a degree 
that practically insures them a prominent place in the school system 
of our country. It would be difficult to estimate the educational and 
material value of such results. 
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Book Reviews 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart. American Book Co. Price $1.20. 


There are some admirably original features about this new school 
history of the United States. Professor Hart appreciates the importance 
of giving young Americans-in-the-making a broad national point of view 
with a background showing what we have inherited from our European 
ancestry. Adequate recognition is given to the individuality of different 
sections of the country as the South, the West, New England, etc. Social 
and industrial conditions are fully treated; also wars and the problems 
that caused them and what grew out of them. How the government is 
carried on and how the young people may fit themselves for their po- 
litical responsibilities, is suggestively set forth. We have seldom re- 
viewed a book that is so distinctively dynamic with thought-stimulus and 
practical, usable information as this one. It should have wide adoption 


for use in the upper grammar grades and in high schools. 
F. H. P. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. By Maximilian P. E. Grosmann. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $2.50. 

The exceptional child, like the poor, is “always with us.” Therefore 
wise counsel to those who have especially to deal with this class, is al- 
ways in order. The modern State has come to recognize its duty to take 
an interest in the exceptional child for its own as well as the child’s 
sake. Therefore there is a wide field of interest and usefulness for this 
book by one of the recognized masters and authorities in this important 
educational field. The author conducts us into a wide field when he says, 
“Our investigations will take us into juvenile courts and into the hovels 
of crime and prostitution; into the almshouses and charity bureaus, and 
wherever humanity’s woes and shortcomings are studied and methods of 
relief are considered.” We feel as we follow him in these investigations 
that we are under the spell of a master workman. His natural aptitudes, 
his training, his long experience in doing, as well as teaching, entitle him 
to speak with authority. His work has been a most praiseworthy one 
and his book makes for progress and stands as an authority in a complex 
and difficult field of educational effort. F. H. P. 


THE RIDDLES OF HAMLET AND THE NEWEST ANSWERS. By 


Simon Augustine Blackmore. The Stratford Co. Price $2.00 net. 


The student or casual reader of Hamlet as well as the countless mul- 
titudes who attend the theatre and witness the play upon the stage, will 
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nearly always find some deep moral or intellectual question emerging 
sooner or later into the consciousness from this play. This is the su- 
preme proof that Hamlet is one of the greatest pieces of literature ever 
written. It makes even thoughtless and frivolous people think, as well 
as feel. It stirs depths of mind and soul that are not easily nor fre- 
quently stirred. The appeal of the present volume is a wide one. It is a 
book for the literature class in school or college. It is, as well, a book 
for the philosopher and the psychologist. It is for the habitué of the 
playhouse (and may it be blessed to him or her!). It will prove a rich 
mine of suggestion to the preacher, or the politician, or the lawyer. 
And for the Shakespearean specialist it will be a “find” and a delight. It 
has many new solutions of often debated problems. As a piece of dis- 
criminating literary criticism, it is a model. F. H. P. 


A COMMUNITY ARITHMETIC. By Brenelle Hunt. American Book 
Co. Price 60 cents. 


A book of applications of artithmetic to things that the pupil knows 
about because he sees, handles and uses them. It begins at the right end 
of things and makes the study of artithmetic seem natural and not 
merely theoretical. It begins with the problem of making change. It 
studies grocery problems, dry goods, meat market, railroad, freight. car- 
pentry, coal, hardware and many other problems. It makes the reviewer 
conscious of the great mistake of having been born when teachers did not 
know which end of the educational poker to take hold of. [t makes him 
envious of the opportunities and privileges of the school boy of today. 


F. H. P. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF LEFT-HANDEDNESS. With Prac- 
tical Suggestions for Schoolroom Tests. By Arthur L. Beeley. The Uni- 
yersity of Chicago Press. Vol. II., No. 2 in the Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs series, 50 cents net. 

Specialists in physical,\development of school children will find sug- 
gestions of great value in this carefully prepared account of expert in- 
vestigations, which have a direct bearing on psychology as well as prac- 
tical schoolroom conditions. 


ABSTRACT OF THE CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES. Government 
Printing Office. Price 65 cents. 


Full of statistical matters of value to business men and students of 
economics. 


PETER AND POLLY IN AUTUMN. By Rose Lucia. American Book 
Co. Price 36 cents. 


A pretty story for young readers. The illustrations in color are sen- 
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sible and artistic, points in which many readers and supplementary read- 
ers signally fail. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By Bertha M.:Clark. American 
Book Co. Price $1.20. 

This book will, from the start, interest the pupil. The principles of 
service are taught in a practical way, as operative in common thought 
and as producing and pervading daily experiences. The volume is an ad- 
mirable introduction to courses in physics, domestic science, electrical 
theory and practice, and the pupil who is to enter industrial and commer- 
cial life will get much help from it. In short a course such as is here 
presented should be taken by everyone, since science underlies all human 
experience. 


THE MELODIC METHOD IN SCHOOL MUSIC. By David C. Taylor. 
The Macmillan Co. Price $1.00. . 


A helpful manual for supervisors and teachers. Presents a compre- 
hensive plan for class instruction. 


A FOUNDATION COURSE IN SPANISH. By L. Sinagnan. The Mac- 
millan Co. Price $1.00. 


Originally written for students in the High. School of Commerce of 


New York City and used in first, second and third term classes. It is an 


admirable textbook on a subject which is in demand, especially in our 
large city schools. 


DAS ERSTE TAHR DEUTSCH. By L. M. Schmidt and E. Glokke, 
D. C. Heath Co. Price $1.20. 


A “foundation” book for developing an ability to read and speak 
German, Oral and written German are about equally emphasized. It 
is a “direct method” book. It is a book for beginners, as the title in- 
dicates. ; 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Ervin Kenison, and Harry Cyrus 
Bradley. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.00. 


Founded on and growing out of twenty years of teaching experience 
this book bears the marks of master workmen. It is a treatment of 
Geometry from the point of view of the draftsman. Practical engineers, 
architects, and other persons planning construction work as well as 
classes in technical schools, will find these chapters and their elaborate 
diagrams most suggestive and helpful. 
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HOW TO SPEAK. By Edwin Gordon Lawrence. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price $1.00 net. 


A very practical manual, the frequent use of which in private or 
in the classroom would vastly improve the common speech. Rules are 
given for correcting defective: methods of breathing, slovenly pronuncia- 
tion, misuse of words, harshness of voice; and the student or reader is 
shown how to acquire strength and beauty of thought and utterance. 
The book is well worth its price, to any one. 


LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES and mathematical 
formulas. To accompany third-year mathematics for secondary schools. 
By Ernst R. Breslich. University of Chicago Press. Price 75 cents. 


The title of this volume fully indicates its purpose. The authors 
have sought to furnish problems that shall be simple and clearly set 
forth principles. An excellent book for practice work in the high 
school. 


IMMENSEE. By Theodor Storm. The Macmillan Co. Price 40 cts. 
A recent addition to Macmillan’s German series. 


THE LITTLE TAILOR OF THE WINDING WAY. By Gertrude 
Crownfield. The Macmillan Co. Price 60 cents. 


A wholesome little story, artistically told and illustrated. Excellent 
for fourth or fifth grade supplementary reading. 


NEW FIRST SPANISH BOOK. By James H. Worman. American 
Book Co. Price 48 cents. 


Based upon an original method of teaching foreign languages, with 
which the author has had large success. 


THE VOCATIONAL-GUIDANCE MOVEMENT. By John M. Brewer. 
The Macmillan Co. Price $1.25. 


The movement for vocational guidance in education has come to stay 
and it is having an important effect upon schools and schooling. It is 
well for school authorities to reckon with it, to understand it in its 
spirit and methods, to guide and control the movement so as to get the 
most good and the least harm from its presence in the thoughts and lives 
of the people young and old, in the present day and generation. This 
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volume presents a thorough study of the problem in all of its branches. 
Parents as well as teachers will find much valuable information and sug- 
gestion in its pages. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR, For schools and colleges. By Herbert Weir 
Smyth. American Book Co. Price $1.50. 

Professor Smyth (Harvard University) is one of the leading Greek 
scholars of the day and the editor of an extensive series of Greek texts. 
This*grammar is a thorough presentation of the subject in a way that 
makes the book available both for beginners and for advanced students. 
Points especially aimed at are the setting forth of essential facts of 
Attic speech and of other dialects so far as these will probably be en- 
countered by the American student; the presentation of a descriptive, 
rather than comparative or historical grammar; and in regard to syntax, 
a close adherence to the fundamental classification of simple, compound 
and complex sentences. Greater uniformity in the treatment and termi- 
nology of syntax is approved. This Greek grammar will, we prophesy, 
gradually displace the older grammars and assume the leading place in 
the schools and colleges of the United States. 


THE SCHOOL CREDIT PIANO COURSE. Books L, II., ITI., and IV. 
All edited by Clarence G. Hamilton, John P. Marshall, Percy Goetschius, 
and Will Earhart. Oliver Ditson Company. Price $1.50 each. 

This series gives systematic and ably supervised training of ears, 
fingers and mind in piano playing and the theory of music. It is a com- 
prehensive and yet simple and practical course and the public is under 
obligation to the editors and publishers for the thorough work that has 
been put into the series. It will inevitably improve the quality of Amer- 
can music and raise the average of appreciation on the part of the 
public. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. Its Principles and Practice. By George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss and Celia Anne Drew. American Book Co. Price $1.08. 

This book is based on the solid foundation of actual business require- 
ments. It is written with the idea that “the business man must finally 
judge the value of any textbook on business English.” The book aims 
so to train students that they will succeed in pleasing their employers in 
every way,—by their correct speech, their effective performance of their 
duties and their growth in business effiiciency. Many models of business 
forms, letters, advertisements, etc. are included. 


FIRST STEPS IN READING. Letters to a Beginning Teacher. By 
Lucy Williams Tinley. University Publishing Company. 

Adapted to the home or the schoolroom. Especially helpful to the 
teacher who has not had careful scientific training in primary methods. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. An Introduction to the Study of 
Society. By Henry Reed Burch, Ph. D. and S. Howard Patterson, A.M. 
Macmillan. Price, $1.20. 

This thoughtful work is interesting reading for the average Ameri- 
can citizen and we wish that all Americans could and would read it. It 
is intended by the authors to supply the need of an elementary course in 
the study of American society. The social rather than the economic or 
political life is emphasized. The chapters follow the evolutionary 
growth of American social development. The thought is clear and the 
language simple. Special problems, such as the problem of immigra- 
tion, of poverty, of crime, of defectives, divorce, prohibition, the 
evolution of the school are skillfully handled. A worth while book! 

t. 

A PRACTICAL FRENCH COURSE. By Leopold Cardon. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. ‘ : 

A practical and attractively printed and illustrated textbook for be- 
ginners in French, in high schools, private schools or colleges. It aims to 
teach how to understand, speak, read and write ordinary French. 


LIPPINCOTT’S ENGLISH NOTE BOOK. Compiled by Marjorie H. 
Nicholson. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Will serve to record the pupil’s reading for at least a year. It will 
prove a stimulus to reading and will tend to make the pupil a more intel- 
ligent reader and to create an analytic and critical mind and retentive 


memory. 


ATLANTIC NARRATIVES. Modern Short Stories. By Charles Swain 
Thomas. The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

A collection of short choice stories gathered from several years’ 
numbers of The Atlantic Monthly, whose editors have been men of 
critical judgment and taste and who have had the pick of the best that 
the market has afforded. The introductory essay, upon the place and 
characteristics of the modern Short Story, is worth the price of the book. 
The stories will serve as admirable models for literature classes and for 
would-be story-tellers. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS BY LETTER. 

WORD STUDY AND 100 PER CENT BUSINESS SPELLSR. 

EXERCISES IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. Revised. All by 
Sherwin Cody. World Book Co. 

A series of books and booklets giving diractions, based on common 
sense, scientific investigation and business experience, for the mastery of 
the art of spelling and writing one’s thought in such accuraey and di- 
reetness and cogency as will produce the best results, that is, “get there 
with the goods.” An exeellent series for a business school or cellega 





